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The Governor of Massachusetts. 


Colonial worthies as well as ‘Revolutionary 
heroes” known to every student of our history 
are in the ancestral line of Hon. Roger Wolcott, 
who,. last November, was for the third time 
chosen Governor of Massachusetts. 

Governor Wolcott was born in Boston in 1847, 
graduated at HArvard, and was admitted to the 
bar. He entered public life in 1877 as a member 
of the Boston Common Council, and after three 
years’ service was elected for three consecutive 
years following (1882-4) to the state legislature. 

In November, 1892, the late Hon. William E. 
Russell being then the governor, Mr. Wolcott 
was elected lieutenant-governor, and in 1893, 
1894 and 1895 he was reélected. 

By the death of Governor Greenhalge, in 
March, 1896, Mr. Wolcott became ‘‘acting gov- 
ernor’—by the curious Massachusetts law 
succeeding to the responsibilities of the governor- 
ship, but not to the title or emoluments. At 
every election since that time, however, the 
people have made him governor in fact. 
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The Squalid Holy Land. 


Every successive visitor to the Holy Land is 
filled with new astonishment to find the country 
which was once “flowing with milk and honey” 
now for the most part an utter desolation. The 
recent visit there of the Emperor of Germany, 
attracting as it did many other travellers, has 
onee more concentrated the attention of the world 
upon the havoe which the hand of the Turk has 
wrought in Palestine. 

“You look,” says a correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail who went to Jerusalem 
with the emperor, “from the windows of the 
narrow-gage, crawling, rattling Jerusalem rail- 
way train, and you see a land flowing with 
sand and rocks.” 

Now and then, near Jaffa, a gray-green patch 
relieves the landscape; it is an olive-grove, in all 
probability the result of the patient and pious | him 
industry of German or other Christian colonists. 
And yet these olive-groves are beautiful only by | ¢; 
contrast with the utter desolation of the sur- 
rounding desert. Soon after leaving Jaffa the 
pious German colonists are left behind, and then 
there is nothing but the blazing sky overhead 
and the gray wilderness all around, till the|a 
brown, bare mountains shut in the dreary land- 
scape. 

Not a sign of life for miles, not a house nor a 
plow nor a patch of cultivated ground; nothing 
but sand and stones and lime dust. Here and 
there comes a little agricultural patch, which 
better even than the desert proclaims the poverty 
and nakedness of the land, for the Syrian 
peasants who cultivate it show by their rags 
and their wretchedness how poor is the reward 
of their patient toil. 

Then the desolate plain is left behind, and the 
railway begins to climb among the still more 
desolate mountains of Judea. 

Historians tell us that in comparatively modern 
times these desolated valleys stood thick with 
corn, and the hills that are now bare rocks were 
covered with fine woods. But the paralyzing 
Turk laid heavy taxes on olive-trees and insup- 
portable burdens on all industry ; land went out 
of cultivation, the olive-trees were cut down 
for fire-wood, the forests were ravaged and 
disappeared, and the very earth was washed 
away. The result in time was the utter deso- 
lation that is now seen. 

The correspondent already quoted gives a 
striking picture of the approach to the Holy City 
itself. 

Another sweep round a gray hillside; and a 
brown mass on the top of a brown hill dominated 
by a heavy-looking tower comes into view, and 
you feel your blood throbbing, you do not 
quite know why. That is your first view of 
Jerusalem. The other bare hill with the white 
building on the top is the Mount of Olives. 

You cannot help being disappointed. The 
distant view reveals no shining points of gold, no 
clothing verdure, no graceful, luxuriant palms. 
The impression of peace and rest, of balm for 
troubled feelings, of holy calm: which you have 
in some absurd way been expecting to come with 
the first glimpse of the Holy City are strangely 
absent. 

The train rumbles on into a dirty, mean little 
station, where a fat Turkish station-master in 
uniform, and a crowd of shouting, wriggling 
Arab porters in rags and dirt occupy the plat- 
form. You descend aud climb into a rickety 
broken carriage, whose pitiful decrepitude you 
feel almost ashamed to impose upon, and look 
around for the Jerusalem of your dreams. 

You find yourself in a desolation of limestone 
dust. The city stands on a hill opposite to that 
upon which the railway ends, and the road from 
the station winds down a steep incline into the 
valley between, and then drags up the opposite 
slope. The only impression you have is dust. 





| wall which stretched from the gatehouse to 
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There is nothing to be seen or felt but dust. 
Clouds of dust arise from beneath the rickety, 
rumbling carriage. The thin, stunted trees hold- 
ing on to the ledges of rock by the roadside are 
white with dust. 

The ragged, frowsy beggars who line the road 
sit in dust and are covered with dust. And 
through the dust you see dimly on the right a 
bare, rocky hill, with at the top a high battle- 
mented wall terminating at a point of the 
mountain in a heavy, somber stone fortress— 
the Tower of David. At the top of the hill there | 
is a gate in the wall, an arched tunnel with a} 
right-angled bend in it like a gas-pipe joint. 

This is the Jaffa gate. But fortunately the 
rich man no longer need pass through this needle’s 
eye, for by the side of the gate a section of the 





the tower has been removed and a decent road- 
way made. In here you drive, and find yourself 
in a fairly open little street, in which the chief 
businesses of Jerusalem are carried on. 
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Hancock’s Widow. 


Mrs. John Hancock—the Dorothy Quincy of 
Holmes’s poem—married three years after her 
husband’s death one of his shipmasters, Captain 
Scott, whom she also survived. Bronson Alcott, 
newly engaged to Miss May, the widow’s grand- 
niece, went to dine with Madam Scott one 
Sunday, after hearing Doctor Channing preach. 
The Springfield Republican prints the following 
extract from Alcott’s diary : 

We were the sole guests on this occasion. 
Seated in her chair, she received us pleasantly, 


and with courtly pleasantry rallied me on the 
honor of this new alliance with her name. Her 


manners are very abrupt, though apparently very 

sincere, and the sincerity and amiableness of 
rot emma make her interesting, even in her 
o1bies. 

Dinner was announced. The servants did not 
come at her call. She exclaimed, ‘ ts ! 
Why are ye so long in bringing dinner?” ‘The 
dinner was poy we sat down. 

She would have the mag first—she would 
have the old fashion, it was the best. She 
helped me most bountifully—two large pieces of 
her fine large apple pudding. A. gave me some 
of her fine cider sauce for it; she did not put 
enough of it on ry 4 — I must have some 

e! 


more—she would help me herself. tn me the 
sauce, I — He — a 

The roast beef laced on s table; she 
would carve herself. * “Governor Hancock’s wrist 


_ Jame; she learned to carve while living with 
; she had not f n how—onl — her less 
strength made her less successful than 
hag ays The knife ound dull; she had sent it 
be sharpened, but it was duller than ever. 
The old-fashioned way of (“al 
the best”) was to cut iene of the 
crosswise was an innovation which she id met not 
act The old lady with some 
ae EF succeeded in ing me with 
wo 
eWas it it tender? Wasit doneenough?” She 
ate no meat herself—the broth only, with bread 
or 
ention was made of my engagement at the’ 
Sunday school at a quarter past one 0’clock. 
“She would not go, a she said, “and lose her 
dinner; the children might all go to old Nick 
first.” At the ringing of the church-bell I arose 
to leave the table. “‘Was I going? I must 
come again—come and take tea with her; come 
when I could eat without being in a hurry.” 
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Rewards of British Commanders. 


Something more substantial than glory falls to 
the lot of the British general or admiral who 
wins a great victory. Gen. Herbert Kitchener 
has received twenty-five thousand pounds and a 
peerage; and this, the Golden Penny assures 
us, is not an exceptional reward. 


Sir Robert Napier for the marvellous success 
to Fd Abyssinian pe goed Lage = 1868, raised 
SS as apier o agdala, and 
mediately afterward there was conferred u - 

him by act of Parliament an annuity of 
thousand pounds, which was to descend to his 
next surviving male heir. In the same year the 
Hen of London presented him with a sword of 

mor. 

General Gordon nae his life did not come 


ad he x aay mo m the government, 
nis. death Parliament voted twenty 


fll Bal. to be given to his relatives. 

Nelson, after the Battle of the Nile, was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Nelson of the Nile, and 
was awarded a pension of two thousand pounds, 
which was to be received after his death by by the 
next two of his successors. At the same time 
the Irish Parliament granted him a pension of 
one thousand eg! pd annum, while the East 
India + microns mor him a present of ten 

thousand poun 

But the greatest to any commander 
during the Fara century was that made to the 
Iron Duke. For a series of brilliant victories on 
the Continent during 1813 and the beginning of 
1814 Arthur Wellesley was in May of the latter 
year created Duke of Wellington. He was 
voted an annuity of thirteen thousand pounds 
and a grant of three hundred thousand pounds. 





To Amateur Photographers. 


An illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 
enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic 
Department of The Youth’s Companion. 








COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the C will be pl d 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific,-Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. 








Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
*, B. KNAPP, 8. B. 
Courses: Classical; 
University of Maine. Gene; Latin Sci- 


entific ; Civil, Mechanical, E' lectrical 16er- 





ing ; Chemical ; Agricultural ; ag Tomaratesy 
Medical; Pharmacy; Sehoo 
penses, inelu litary’ Drill. 


d, 
V. HARRIS, id Be Mh Orono, Me. 





Taught Lig | 
and 1 offices suppli 
; Ma og sre the 
Ess 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 
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Williston Seminary, 4cademy for Boys, 
Frepares for college or scientific and medical Schools, 
Fully eq laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. ew Athletic aad mile and straightawa: 
track. Yeoh year. JOSEPH WYER, A. M., Principal 











VICTOR COFFEE 


Absolutely — — and 


One cent per cup sso and sweetened. 


YOUR GROCER WILL SUPPLY IT. 








SHAPLEIGH COFFEE C0., Boston. 
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Elocution FREE, 


absolutely free furias Feb- 
ruary. Specia —, ogy ml 
courses in Dram 
tion, Oratory, Acting aud 
Conversation. ‘Call or send 
for announcements. 


Bennett’s Advanced School of Elocution, 
175 Tremont St., Boston. £sfab. 12 yrs. 


Dr. Foster’s 
Asthma =. 
Cure. 


The simplest 
remedy to take, 
the most harm- 
less and yet the 
most powerful 
against this dis- 7 
ease. If you are y 
a sufferer from’ ai Sg 
Asthma or even ; 
feel that you~ 
have it coming 
on, don’t delay. The 
price is One Dollar, 
and your druggist can 
supply you, or we will 
send it by mail. 


f) 
You can try it before you buy, if you 
will write us for a 


TRIAL Package FREE. 
AGREEMENT. jnouey if pur remedy is not entire 


ly satisfactory, and we do so if you deal direct with us. 
THE L. FOSTER CO., Williston, Vt. 
































“Blue Label” 


has always stood for the 
best and always will. 


“Blue Label” 
Soups 


are so prepared as to sustain the 
‘* Blue Label ’’ standard—we could 
make lower-priced soups — you 


Twenty 
Varieties 


Label ”’ is not cheap but is the best. 
We cannot make them better. 


Ask Your Grocer for ‘‘Blue Label.” 
AS 


know what that would mean, there . 
are enough cheap soups now. ‘‘Blue ' § 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., - - - 
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- Rochester, N. Y. 
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A WAR SOUVENIR FREE! 





En on front and back resent the destruction of the “Maine” 
sin ing the ' “Merrimac; sh! re gives dates of the princi battles poy ond io 
and cuertent = of Dewey, Sampson, ley, Shafter, Hobson an: 
This s aoe owas was dos scot and paves at large ; it is full coffee-spoon 
go —T ie an cal souvent — crease in val 
oon value with time, 


IN ONE MINUTE. 
JELLYCON is a scientifical 


tion for the IMMEDIATE production of a DELICIOUS and TEMPTING 


or TABLE JELLY delicately flavored 


Six FLavoRs—LEMON, ORANGE, 
RASPBERRY, STRAWBERRY, 
CALFSFOOT, WILD CHERRY. 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 








FOR SALE BY ALL 


w ROTOCOL Avista: ke 


me our beautiful souvenir spoon of the Spanish-American war. 
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* BURNHAM's 
TY gJELLYCON 





We will send this War Sou- 
venir Spoon to any one sending 
us a two-cent stamp and four 

¢ from BURNHAM’S HASTY 
cut from x 
53-61 Gansevoort St., New York. JELLYCO! 


FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 
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NO COOKING! 
and ABSOLUTELY PURE 
DESERT 





IN boxes. 
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HE shadow of 

a bridge across 

the railroad 
track darkened the 
car windows for a 
moment ; the engine 
gave a long, frantic 
shriek, and the 
brakeman put his 
head in at the car 
door and called : 

“North Pass!” 

It was in the spring of 1863, and nearly all 
the passengers on this south-bound train were 
soldiers who had been home on sick-leave and 
were returning to the Union army. They 
glanced up indifferently, and then one of them 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming : 

“Looky yonder at the flag on the high hill! 
Hurrah! let’s give three times three, boys, for 
the old flag !’’ 

There was a rush for that side of the car, 


and the men leaned from the windows, waving | 


their caps. The train was rumbling into a tiny 
village encircled by green hills, and far away 
from the crest of one of the hills, a glint of 
red and white flashed out against the sky. 
“Hurrah!” the soldiers shouted. “Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” The ringing of the engine bell was 


drowned by their cheering, and there was still | 


one cheer to give after the train had stopped. 
An exceedingly tall boy, with a face which 

looked oddly juvenile at the top of so much 

height, had darted across the car to look out of 


the window, but when he saw the flag he} 


drew back with a sudden darkening of his 
gray eyes, and towered aloof with an expression 
which might have been sinister if his face had 
been less young and round, and his limbs less 
coltish than they were. As the train slowed 
up, he walked out to the car steps, where the 
conductor was standing. 

“You said you would tell me if you saw my 
uncle here to meet me,” he said. 

The conductor looked around the dingy plat- 
form. A few men were busy with trucks and 
packages, and a few idlers were exchanging jeers 
with the soldiers, not good-naturedly, but with 
an undertone of unpleasantness on both sides. 
“No, Doc Ford’s not here,’’ he said; “I reckon 
he has other fish to fry than meeting boys. 
You won’t have any trouble going out to his 
place, though,—that flag’s on it, and you take 
the straight road east out of town.” 


“Thank you,” the boy said, and running | 


down the steps, he stood a moment to wave his 
cap with an awkward, sweeping bow of mockery 
toward the conductor and the soldiers, and 
then started along the road which led eastward 
out of the village. 

When he had passed the last houses he 
stopped on a little hill and looked around. The 
village lay behind him, the houses showing 
through the trees like little white building- 
blocks dropped here and there by a childish 
hand; on every side the hills swept away from 
him, range on range, until they grew faint and 
blue, and the sky stooped to kiss them. There 
was something like welcome in the softness of 
the air, and the boy’s face grew wistful for a 
moment ; then he looked toward the flag which 
was his landmark, and his expression changed 
as it had changed on the cars. 

Just then the figure of a man on horseback 
came in sight on the crest of the next hill, and 
the boy started on. As the two wayfarers 
approached each other, the man stared frankly 
at the boy, and when he was near enough said, 
“Howdy ?” after the friendly fashion which is 
heard only in the South or in places settled by 
Southern people. 

_ The boy’s face brightened. “Howdy?” he 
returned, with eagerness. “Is this the road 
out to Doctor Ford’s ?” 

The man drew up his horse. “Yas,” he 
answered, in his pleasant, drawling voice; 
“this-hyar’s the road out to the ole doc’s— 
are you-uns kin of his?’’ 

“Yes,” said the boy; “he’s my uncle. I’m 
Alee Ford, but I don’t know him; I’m from 
‘Tennessee.”’ 

The man looked him up and down leisurely, 
and as the distance was long, he was slow 


IN 51x CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


In which a boy going up-hill meets several people coming down. 


that the doctor keeps a-flyin’ in we-uns’ face 
an’ eyes; but all’s to be said now is ‘mum.’ It | 
wouldn’t he’p yore growth none to tell the ole | 
doc that you-uns had been talking politics with | 
Hiram Jeemes.”’ 
“IT understand,” Alee said, “I'll keep my 
mouth shut: good-by.”’ 
Jeemes’s horse seemed to have fallen asleep. | 
He jerked up his head to wake him, said | 
good-by, and rode leisurely down the hill toward 
| about it. When he was done he smiled. “You- the village, while Alec swung off up the hill, 
uns didn’t have no trouble getting through the his mind whirling with new thoughts. He | 
army lines, did you?” he asked. “Looks like knew that there were Confederate sympathizers 
you could jus’ step over ’em, if they didn’t | all through the Union, but he had not realized 
want to let you pass.” | before that he was coming into a regular border 
The boy colored a little, as if he were not | country. He had supposed that everything 
quite used to being so tall, and were sensitive north of Cairo would be North, and everything 
about it. “Oh, I haven’t just come up from | south of it, South, and although he 
home,” he explained. ‘‘My father put me in had hated having to stay in the we 
school in Massachusetts before the war broke | North, away from the people and ve 
out, and I’ve been there ever since. Now I’m | the cause he loved, on some accounts 
ready to enter college, but I can’t, for my | it would be simpler to be completely 
father died last year and our place is all broken away from them than to be here 
up, so I have to come here to live with my | almost in the midst 
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and seemed to be looking up into the trees 
above his head ; he was within hailing distance, 
but something in his brown, blank, hickory-nut 
face, all screwed up to a focus to help him 
whistle, amused the boy, and he thought he 
would keep quiet and see how long before the 
old man noticed him, and what he would do. 
But just before the old fellow reached the gate, 
he stopped, turned abruptly to one side of the 
road, and pulled his right hand out of its 
pocket with a revolver in it, which he aimed at 
something hidden from Alec by the trees. 

“Hold up your hands or I'll shoot!” he 
called. 

Alec was through the gate in an instant, 
eager to see what was going on. 

“Hold up your hands and come out from 
there,”’ the old man repeated. 

A figure moved slowly through 
the undergrowth out of the shadow 
of a ravine. “I’m comin’,” a 
voice said, huskily, “don’t shoot !’’ 

The old man’s revolver fell at 
. his side. “What are you doing 
“here?” he asked. 








uncle. I’ve just come on the train and am |of them, but under SR. FZ 

going out there.” | the protection of their P f A \ The man in the woods came a 
| “Doe had ought to have met you,” the man | enemy. oR { qT little farther forward, and Alec 
| said. He spoke good-naturedly, but all the, He wondered how oN 2 “7, p.’’ saw that his face was as white 


| while his eyes dwelt on Alec almost disconcert- | much Jeemes meant 
ingly. They were exceed- 

| ingly bright blue eyes, and 

| seemed to be the only things 

| which were not sunburned 

| about him; for his face and 

hands were sunburned very 

red, and his hair was sun- 

burned very white. 

Alee frowned. “I reckon 
he didn’t want to trouble 
himself about meeting a 
Southerner,” he answered, 
bitterly. “My father always 
said Uncle Mortimer had 
turned into a Yankee.’’ 

“‘S-h-h-h!”’ said the man, 
gently, “it’s jus’ as well 
to be keerful about 
talkin’. How do you-uns 
know I’m not a Yankee 
myse’f?” 

The boy laughed. “You 
a Yankee! Why, the 
minute you spoke I knew 
you were a Southerner. 

It sounded just like 
home.”’ 

“Well, that’s where 
you-uns missed yore 
guess, sonny,” the man 
answered. “I was borned 
right hyar in Unity 
County, [linois; but my € 
folks was from Nawth 
Ca’liny, that’s a fact, an’ 
mos’ all the folks round 
hyar is from the Ca’linies 
or Tennessy, or ole 
Kentuck’, only there’s a t 
few Yankees an’ abolitionists crep’ in to spy | when he talked of plots and spies, Xf 








‘THE MAN DREW UP HIS HORSE.”’ 


on us. I’d jus’ like to know how you-uns an’ | and he tried to make up his mind in 
the ole doc is going to pull together; he’s the advance how far he ought to let his 
ravingest, rabidest abolitionist in the gang. I | uncle’s views stand between him and 
expect he’ll make you-uns play the spy on | being of service to the South. His father had 
we-uns day an’ night.” written once of the duty he would owe to his 
The boy’s face flushed, and he squared back | uncle if he were ever left to his uncle’s care ; 
his shoulders, which usually drooped a little. | but just now the fact that Doctor Ford had not 
“Ill not play the spy for my uncle or anybody | taken the trouble to meet him seemed to out- 
else,” he said. “I suppose as long as I’m going | weigh that letter of counsel, and he felt half 
to live with him I can’t do anything for my inclined to turn and run after Hiram Jeemes, 
own side, but at least I won’t do anything | who had said he would be welcome; it would 
against it. I don’t know what ‘you mean, | be so much pleasanter to live with even the 
though. What is there to be done? There’s | plainest people from the South, than with a 
never been any fighting here.’’ | man who had forgotten his Southern birth. 


and thin as death. His arms 
wavered as he held them above his head, and 
his legs swayed under him so that he stopped 
and caught ata little tree. “‘Oh,’’ he begged, 
as he stood beside it tottering, ‘“‘you never used 
to be—hard—on a fellow—” His legs yielded 
under him, and when the old man and Alec 
reached him he had fainted dead away. 

The old man stretched him head downward 
on the slope, and then looked at Alec keenly. 
“Who are you-uns?” he asked. 

“I’m Alec Ford. Doctor Ford is my uncle; 
I’m going out to his house. Who is this man? 
Why were you going to shoot him?” 

“Them’s Doe Ford’s orders,”’ the old fellow 
answered. “Them that can’t explain their- 
se’ves haint any business skulking in his 
woods. This-hyar’s a deserter from the army ; 
that’s who he is, an’ he’s come into the wrong 
woods.”’ 

“But you know him?’ Alec insisted. 

“Yes, worse luck to me, I know him,” the 
old man growled. He looked at Alec stead- 
fastly a moment. “See hyar, sonny, you-uns 
is from the South,” he said, “an’ maybe you 

wouldn’t mind doing a good 

. turn to a deserter from the 

“iY Union army. How’s your 
y talker, long or short?”” He 
thrust out his own tongue 
to show what he meant. 

“That depends,’ Alec 
answered, prudently. 
“Well, it’s this-e-way,”’ 
said the old man. 
“When Doc Ford 
catches a deserter 
he sends him 
right back to the 
army, an’ it looks 
like this feller’s 
too sick to have 







\ Fae” / 2 . his narves jarred 


on that-a-way. 
Now I know a 
place where he 
could be kep’ quiet an’ 
snug till he got a little 
better off. I’m used to 
huntin’, not  hidin’, 
deserters, an’ it’s mighty 
queer work to think of 
hidin’ one out on Doc 
Ford’s place, but, sonny,—’”’ he stopped a 
moment; his face twitched and he looked 
away from Alec. ‘‘This-hyar’s my brother,’’ 


“THE OLD MAN LED 
THE way.” 


The man laughed and flicked his scraggy 
horse with a twig he carried. “Jus’ go “long 
up to Doc Ford’s an’ keep yore eyes open,” he 
advised. ‘You-uns’ll see right soon if there’s 





But he plodded on, up one hill and down 
another along the sharply undulating road. 
Some of the hillsides were white or pink with 
| blossoming orchards, and once in a while he 


anything to be done agin the South, an’ if you | had a glimpse of a house nestling among trees, 
| ever git tired of seein’ yore own country plotted | but most of the country was still covered with 
| ag’inst, an’ want to git whar you can bear a/| forest, and stretched around him in every 
hand for her, jus’ skip out from the ole doc’s | delicate yellow and gray-green tint of spring. 
an’ ax yore way to Hiram Jeemes’s. You’ll| Often the road itself ran through forest, so 
be welcome—kindly welcome—jus’ bear that in | that he could not see out, and in one of these 
mind.” | sheltered parts it branched, one fork leading up 
Alec held out his hand impulsively. “I | to a gate, and the other disappearing among the 
couldn’t leave my uncle and go to anybody else,” | trees. He thought the gate might open into 
he said, “but it’s very kind of you to say that, | his uncle’s place, and he was wondering whether 
and I won’t forget. Perhaps I can do you a | to go through it and see what he found, or to 
good turn some time—I’d like to.” | go on along the open road, when he heard some 
The man’s blue eyes danced. ‘Perhaps you | one whistling, and waited to get advice. Soon 
can, sonny, perhaps you can,” he laughed. a little old man came in sight on the road inside 
“When you-uns has growed a little maybe I'll | the gate. 
ax you to reach up an’ pick off that there flag| He had his hands in his pockets like a boy, 





he went on rapidly, “an’ it’s God’s truth, I 
haint the heart to let the ole doc know he’s 
deserted. Doc would be good to him, an’ cure 
him up all right, but, sonny, I’d most ruther 
die than have the ole doe know how low he’s 
fell.’”’ 

Alee forgot all his resolutions to be a neutral 
power. 

“Oh, I think it would be better to hide 
him,” he declared. 

“Then help me carry him,’’ the old man said, 
“an’ we'll take him to the Double-Barrelled 
Cave.” 

They lifted the long, limp figure between 
them, and the old man led the way down the 
| ravine. The undergrowth made the walking 
| very hard, and it seemed to Alec that they 
| took a long and devious route through the 
woods ; finally he broke the silence. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


“Do you live with my Uncle Mortimer?” he | twenty-five of the candidates for literary degrees 


asked. 

“Yes,” 

“‘What’s your name?’ 

Tao ake 

“Do you mean Teddy ?” 

“Nope—T. D.” 

“‘Perhaps I’d understand if you spelled it.’” 

“You don’t spell it, it’s spelled a’ready. 
jus’ T. D.” 

“Why, it’s initials,” 
they stand for?” 

The owner of the initials gave a soft chuckle. | 
““Mos’ly for T. D.,” he declared. “They was | 
for Thomas Deems when I was christened, but 
it looked like Thomas Deems was always too 
weighty for me, an’ T. D. was jus’ the right fit.” 

Alec asked no more questions, and they | 
struggled on until they reached the sheer brown | 
wall of a bluff and threaded along its base. | 
Soon they came to a dry waterway opening | 
between two rocks. They followed up its course, 
and where it broadened to make room for a 
round basin, in which a good deal of water still 
lingered, they laid the sick man down and | 
bathed his face. He opened his eyes and they | 
gave him water to drink out of cupped leaves, 
but he said nothing, and his eyes followed them 
nervously. 


said Alec. 





“You needn’t be skeered, Lafayette,” said) 


T.D. “We're going to hide you in the Double- | 


Barrelled Cave an’ nuss you a spell before we do 


anything else to you. You aint earned such 
luck, but it’s come to you, so you jus’ better 
thank the Lord. Now, Alee, if you-uns’ll take 
hold agin.” 

Except for the opening through which they: 
had come, the high rock walls rose all around | 
the gap; but just across the pool from the 
entrance, Alec noticed that the wall was indented 
by two black shadows one above the other, with 
a ledge of stone running between. T. D. 
motioned toward them. 

“That’s the cave,” he said. “The top part is 
jus’ a shallow hole in the rock, it don’t run back 
more’n a rod, but we’ve got to climb up an’ put 
him there, ’cause it’s dry. The lower barrel 
runs back nobody knows how far, an’ it’s mighty 
damp. Both of ’em’s wet enough after a rain; 
then a spout of water comes down from the top 
of the bluff an’ there aint no cave hyar,—least- 
ways not in sight, —jus’ a stream tearing down 
over the rocks, an’ when the sun shines out it 
looks like kingdom come with the bow of promise 
shinin’ acrost it. But it would give a feller the 
rheumaties, sure.” 

They carried their charge around the pool, 
and then T. D. let him down again with a 
contemptuous shake. “Lafayette, y u-uns got 
to get to yore feet now an’ help navigate yorese’f 
into yore hide-out,” he said. “Me an’ Alec has 
been pack-horses all right, but when it comes to 
climbin’ we aint eszactly pack-goats.”” He gave 
an upward jerk, the sick man came to his feet in 
a bewildered way, and they half led, half lifted 
him from one to another of the easy foot- and 
hand-holds by which they climbed to the upper 
chamber of the cave. The afternoon sun had 
been shining into the little cavern, and the air 
was warm. Lafayette dropped down exhausted 
on the rock floor as soon as he reached: it, but 
T. D. drew him farther back into the shadow, 
telling him to keep perfectly quiet until one of 
them could come back to him with something to 
eat and a blanket. Still he had not a word to 
say, but lay with his head buried in his arms. 

Alec and T. D. hurried back through the 
woods, reaching the road at a point considerably 
beyond where they had left it. Just as they 
stepped out from the shelter of the trees, a tall 
man came in sight, walking swiftly down the hill. 
Alec looked apprehensively at T. D., guessing 
at once that this was Doctor Ford, but T. D. 
had screwed his face again into the likeness of a 
mildly disposed hickory-nut, and was whistling. 
The boy tried to compose his own awkward 
bearing into as serviceable an unconcern, but he 
was really very nervous, wondering how T. D. 
would explain their detour through the woods. 

Of course his uncle would expect him to be on 
the Southern side, and he had taken pleasure in 
thinking how emphatically he would declare his 
partisanship in the beginning, so that there would 
be no misunderstanding; he had never planned 
to hide anything from his uncle, or work against 
him in secret, and he did not like the feeling of it. 

His unele looked as his father had looked, too, 
except that he was older. The heavy hair pushed 
away from the forehead was white instead of 
black, but the intensely black eyes were almost 
the same. 

“What was the matter, T. D.?” the doctor | 
called, sharply. “Did you see anybody there in 
the woods?” Mary TRACY EARLE. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Mucn-NEEDED CRUSADE.—We think in 
America that the pursuit of knowledge is one of 
our national characteristics, but to see knowledge 
really pursued, one must go to China. There 
an education is never finished while life lasts, 
and the pursuit of knowledge is a lifelong chase. 
Possibly this is not entirely due to the China- 
man’s love of knowledge. The fact that all 
offices are closed against those who cannot pass 
high examinations has something to do with the 
efforts made to obtain higher and higher degrees. 





Aft an examination in one of the provinces 


were more than eighty years of age, and eighteen 
were over ninety. 

To a Western mind, however, a far greater 
proof of intelligence is given by the crusade that 
has been begun by a certain learned man of China, 


} one Chon by name, who has set himself to break 
.| down the custom of foot-binding, that institution 
It’s | which has been cherished in his country for 

|twenty centuries. He has started an anti- 
“What do | 


small-foot league, and a number of mandarins 
have signed a pledge engaging never to permit or 
| encourage the foot-binding process among their 
| families or attendants. ‘The Dowager Empress 
of China is in favor of the reform. 


2 
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Addie Armstrong’s Piece. 
“ Fr LEASE, 


teacher, Addie Armstrong 
wants to speak a piece 
examination day.’’ 

Miss Dixon looked 
over the head of Addie 
¥ Armstrong’s little 
i. spokeswoman to Addie 
herself, stunted, high- 
shouldered, swarthy— 
blushing darkly now. 

“Would you like to 
speak a piece, Addie ?’’ 

“Yes’m, if—I could. 
I never did,’’ hesitated 
Addie, in the voice 
which reminded one of 
the “rough, gruff voice 
of the big, huge bear’”’ 
in the story. 

“Then you shall,” said 
Miss Dixon, recklessly cutting off retreat by the 
barrier of her word. “Come to-night, after 
school, and I’ll read it to you.” 

“Yes’m!” Addie tiptoed away on air, and 
besought every girl in school not to tell that she 
was going to have a piece. She had been an 
inmate of Number Eight four years, and had 
reached that point in the school journey, borne on 
the shoulders of classes crowding up from below. 

Her last teacher had said, “Logarithms or 
long division will be all the same to Addie, and 
if it will make her happy to go in at the north 
door instead of the south, and to hang her hat in 
Closet Eight instead of Seven, why shouldn’t 
she? ‘There is more room there!” 

Because the pressure weakened at this point, 
Addie was stranded. Classes came and went, 
but Addie stayed. Every promotion day saw a 
despairing girl blurring her exercises with hot 
tears, but the beginning of the next term never 
failed to find her hopefully buzzing away at 
Lesson I. again. 

She studied hard all day. She studied all the 
evening, tucking her book under her pillow at 
last, that she might begin again with the day- 
light. Annie, three years older, would sometimes 
“see if she could say it” then. Perhaps she 
could, for she had some ability to remember 
words. But when the day of written examina- 
tions came, and her little stock of knowledge 
was. tried and sifted by “questions not in the 
book,” she wrote out, in a precise hand, the 
wildest statements, the most chaotic jumble of 
words that were ever appraised by a marking 
teacher. The small percentage allowed for 
neatness would never tide her into Number Nine. 

And yet what a dear, helpful child she was, 
how ready to run on an errand, to water the 
window-garden, to manage the blinds, to lend a 
pin or a pencil! On stormy days how efficiently 
she buttoned and tied up weather-proof the 
precocious youngsters who grinned at her deri- 
sively in classtime, but took their bumped heads 
and bruised fingers straight to 
her at recess! 

So when Addie made her 
trembling request, her teacher 
gladly granted it, although she 
had reserved the last recitation 
for a graceful, silver- voiced 
scholar. 

“Silvia haf been speaking 
ever since she was four years 
old, and is really a little 
spoiled,”- she reflected. “It 
will be as good for her to be 
silent, for once, as for Addie 
to speak.” 

At four o’clock Addie’s 
brown face looked over the 





“1 KNOW MY PIECE.” 


“Yes, I remember, Addie. 

It is to be a flower afternoon, because it is June. 
Ada has ‘Little White Lily ;’ Emma, ‘Buttercups 
and Daisies;) May, “The Strawberry Blos- 
som,’ and so on. This is about the rose, and 
you may carry some roses. Listen: 

The lily has an air—” 

Here a little boy brought Miss Dixon a note 
from the principal. 

“T must attend to this at once. Come Monday 
night, Addie, and I will try again.” Miss Dixon 
hurried away. 

Monday night Addie did not come to the desk, 
but squared her toes to a crack in the platform, 
and clasped her hands behind her. 

“I know my piece,” she said. 
all.”’ 


“I can say it 


“O dear child, did you take the paper home? | 








“HELEN CLOSED HER MOUTH.” 





COMPANION. 


I meant to read it to you before you looked at it. 
Let me hear you, then.” 
In deep tones, and with perfectly impartial 
stress, Addie recited : 
“The lily has an air, 
And the snowdrop a grace, 
the sweet pea a way, 
the heartsease a face— 
Yet there’s like the rose 
When she blows Christina Rozzity over.” 

“Wh-at? Oh,I see! But that is nonsense. 
Christina Rossetti is the name of the writer, and 
I wrote the word ‘over’ to remind myself of a 
note on the other side. See—‘There’s nothing 
like the rose when she blows’—blossoms, you 
know—bursts from a tight little bud into a great, 
fragrant, velvety flower. Now we'll try it 
again.” 

The teacher read the words slowly, and with 
strong emphasis. 

“Now, Addie,” and Addie panted through, as 
before. 

“Oh, hush!” and the teacher went through it 
all, line by line. But what Addie had learned, 
she had learned. She drew a long breath at 
each trial, and brought all her force to the task, 
but once started, she was like a bounding, 
jerking, ungovernable little locomotive on a 
down grade. 

Then Miss Dixon realized the situation. She 
had given her word to Addie, and could not 
disappoint the child. It would take every 
minute of the time before examination to drill 
her into a proper rendering of the poem, and 
there were forty-nine other children to work 
and plan for. She looked despairingly over the 
lingerers, waiting for dismissal, until her eye fell 
on Helen Kirtland. 

Helen was the only daughter of Mr. Kirtland 
the lawyer ; a dark-haired, blue-eyed, slender girl, 
with force and shrewdness and impishness in her 
pale face—a restless creature and a leader among 


the schoolgirls, whom she led too often into forbid- - 


den ways. There were days when Miss Dixon 
felt that she herself had “‘very little influence with 
the administration’”—days when a general per- 


versity filled the air. It would end at last in a| 


little heap of penitent notes on Miss Dixon’s 
desk, and the air would be clear again. 

But the whim-controlled disturbing force was 
likely to awaken at any time. It scout very 
likely to awaken now, for 
Helen had a grievance. 
Could she not hear above 
her the thump of brooms, 
the tinkle of pails and the 
joyous clatter of the girls 
who were permitted to put 
the storechamber in order? 

-No one could paddle and 
sweep and scrub with such 
ardor as Helen, and here 
she was, cut off from the 
rare privilege “‘just because 
she was sick last week,” as 
she said, with a scornful 
lip. It was Monday now. 
She sat maliciously enjoy- 
ing Addie’s blunders, and 
bracing herself against any 


possible “good talk” from the teacher. Miss | 


Dixon read her face, but she was desperate. 

“Helen,” she said, “Addie has never had a 
piece before, and you see that she needs a great 
deal of help before she can recite properly. I 
have not the time. You are our best reader. 
Will you go with her to the small recitation- 
room and drill her for half an hour ?’’ 

Helen’s sympathies were quick, and she was 
not sullen. Then the authority of the position 
appealed to her. 

“Yes’m,” she said, cordially. 
the door ?” 

“Here is my key. Please read the poem first. 
T want to see what your ideas are.” 

Helen read it with perfect feeling 
and emphasis. 
“See if you can make Addie do 
as Ww 
Helen smiled at Addie and Addie 
smiled back, and the girls went off 
"— together very happily. 

“I hope that isn’t too ideal to 
work well,’ breathed Miss Dixon, 
as she went to untangle Johnny 
Wheeler’s ideas. Half an hour 
later she rapped at the door of the 
recitation-room. 

Helen opened the door cau- 
tiously, handed Miss Dixon a 
chair, and returned with dignity 
to her place at the blackboard, 
where she had written the poem. 
Every word requiring stress was 
in orange letters, and three times as large as the 
context. Line by line, with vigorous rapping 
of the embellished words, she was drilling her 
patient pupil. 

“The lily has an air —” 

Rap, rap! 

“The lily has an air.” 

“The lily has an air,” 
rumbled the echo, and so on. Addie was 
certainly gaining; but when she reached “‘Chris- 
tina Rozzity’’ Helen caught her around the neck 
and closed her mouth. ‘ 

“IT mean to stop her before she gets so far,” 
she explained. ‘‘After awhile perhaps she’ll get 
in the habit, and stop herself.” 

It seemed rather improbable, but Miss Dixon 
had to approve Helen’s zeal and ingenuity. 


“May we lock 


“No 1 








“WITH A BOW IN WHICH FE HAD 
BEEN DRILLED,”* 
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“It’s lovely fun, isn’t it, Addie? May we 
come here every day ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Helen. I shall be very gla, 
Keep the key, and practise when you like.” 

Next morning Helen gave a superior glance »t 
the little scrub-women as she and Addie wert 
away together. They worked at recess, at noon, 
at night, and when Miss Dixon came to note 
their progress, Helen cried joyfully: ‘She has 
said 

“The lily has an air, 
the first time trying, and I don’t have to choke 
her any more at the end. She bears down tu 
hard, but she stops herself if I just jump up an: 
down and rap the blackboard.” 

“Perhaps to-morrow she will stop if you on), 
jump up and down,” said Miss Dixon, hop: - 
fully. “It’s a little bad for the blackboard, you 
know.” 

Things went well in Number Eight that week, 
for Helen had an outlet for her energies, and 
was in her happiest humor. In season and out 
of season she drilled the delighted Addie, who 
could not have too much of her “pi 

Step by step the proper rendering was worn 
into Addie’s brain, and there came a day when 
she stopped before reaching ‘‘Christina Rozzity” 
by clapping her own hand over her mouth. 
The gesture was not graceful, and as she left her 
voice suspended, the listener’s interest was pro- 
jected beyond the sudden stop; but there seemed 
reason to hope that the danger, and not ‘‘Christina 
Rozzity,” would “blow over.” After a while 
she omitted the gesture and added the falling 
inflection. 

Then Helen was confident enough to pin a 
rose under Addie’s chin, and to invite a handful 
of girls to a dress rehearsal. Alas! the little 
locomotive glowed and swayed and jumped the 
switeh, and rushed headlong upon “Christina 
Rozzity |” 

Helen shook Addie, turned the audience out 
in a twinkling, and sat down and thought, with 
her head between her elbows. Addie waited, 
her dark eyes full of half-comprehending peni- 
tence, like those of a scolded dog. 

“Don’t ery, Addie,” said Helen, at last. 
“You’ll do it right tomorrow. You must!” 

Addie went home, and Helen went to Miss 
Dixon. “I was as sure!” 
she said, “‘and now I can't 
be again. Nobody knows 
what she will do!” 

“Could we make it up 
to her? Would it break 
her heart to give up?” 

“O Miss Dixon, you don’t 
know! She doesn’t think 
of anything else. All her 
folks are coming the last 
day, and all her cousins, 
and her sister, who is a 
dressmaker in Boston, has 
come home fora vacation to 
make Addie a new white 
dress. And her aunt in 
Lynn, who comes every 
fall, is coming now instead, 
so as to hear Addie speak. Her father has 
bought her some lovely white shoes, and her 
aunt is going to curl her hair. It would almost 
kill Addie to give up now!” 

“Well, Helen, do you dare to take the chances 
for your pupil?” 

“Yes’m. I think I’ve just thought of a way. 
Won’t you please not ask me, but let me do 
things a little different? Maybe you wouldn't 
like it beforehand, but you’d be glad when it 
was over.” 

This was encouraging, and Miss Dixon cu- 
sidered. Young though she was, Helen was 
of the number of those who carry their enter- 
prises through, and her past efforts deserved 
some reward. 

“Very well, Helen. I am going to trust the 
matter to your energy and good taste. You will 
do what can be done, and if we fail, we fail. I 
leave Addie to you.” 

“Yes’m. Thank you.” 

The drill was renewed, and there was a dress 
rehearsal every day, of which the select audience 
was requested to say nothing, and did so with 
much giggling. On approaching the schoolhouse 
Miss Dixon often heard the scholars’ voices in 
the last music lesson, a gay little song about 
‘Roses, roses,” but this was nothing unusual. 

Examination day came at last, ending all pre)- 
arations. The room was bright with June flowers 
and young faces, the platform erowded with 


Parrents and friends 
Whom heaven sends, 


as the song of welcome put it. 

The girls’ side was a flutter of pink and white 
and baby blue. The boys, in fresh shirt-waists 
and plaid ties, were no less attractive, and the 
behavior of both comported with their outward 
appearance. They read in concert “The Deti- 
ance of Marmion’’ with tremendous energy, 20 
if Billy Riley, in his excitement, did say 

“Let the p-p-pillow-case fall,” 
everybody knew he meant “porteullis.”’ 

They went through their arithmetic problems 
with an elaborateness of explanation that ¢n- 
fused their parents; they traced unheard-of 
rivers to their remote sources, and through it 2!! 
they “spoke up” to a degree that gave their 
gleanings in the fields of knowledge to all their 
visitors. 

“The past, at least, is secure,’’ thought Miss 
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Dixon, as she called for the flower exercise, and 
saw the rows of Armstrongs rustle and turn. 
The little maidens were every one as sweet as 
the blossoms whose praises they recited. Last 
of all eame Addie, new frock, slippers and curls, 
flushed and happy. Helen was pale, and she 
slipped into the seat before the organ—‘“‘to be 
near Addie?” wondered Miss Dixon. 

«Eng Ue enowdrop'a grace,” [Good !”) 

“And the sweet pea a way, 

2G here's nothing iike the rose 

When she” [“Oh, will she?”) “blows” 

But no one ever certainly knew, for sharply 
after she pronounced the word “blows,’’ Helen 
struck some resounding chords, which she had 
practised with diligence almost as great as that 
she had given to Addie’s training, and the school 
broke promptly into the gay little rose song, and 
sang it with a will. 

While they sang, Jimmy Devling drew a 
basket from behind the organ, and handed it to 
Addie with a bow in which he had been drilled. 

What was in the basket? Why, roses— 
Jaecqueminots and all sorts of catalogue roses 
from the Kirtland grounds, cinnamon roses from 
Addie’s home, damask, cabbage, sweetbrier and 
old-fashioned white roses from every yard in the 
village. 

Addie trotted about with the flowers until the 
minister, the committeeman, the teacher, every 
parent and friend and every child had one, and 
then there was a small knot marked for Addie 
herself. 

Everybody clapped. You would have thought 
that some inkling of the situation had reached 
the audience, and that they were relieved, too, 
but how could that be? 

The minister and the committeeman made 
appreciative remarks, the parents and friends 
whispered praises, and after school Addie was 
showered with congratulations, which she aeccept- 
ed with honest delight. 

“And she’s going home to tea with me,” said 
Helen, with a little confidential smile, in response 
to something which Miss Dixon whispered. 

That was a great day, and its triumph helped 
Addie through the bitterness of promotion-time. 

It was not a last appearance, either. The 
new class regarded Addie with deep respect and 
often begged for “Addie’s piece’ on Friday 
afternoons. The entire performance also became 
a favorite play with her younger brothers and 
sisters, whom Addie was always glad to gratify. 
And her fame endured for years afterward. 
When Miss Dixon revisited Spinningville, a 
brown-faced little girl said to her: 

“My Aunt Addie used to go to school to you. 
She was a pretty famous speaker, wasn’t she?” 

FRANCES ALLEN. 
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The Silence of Simeon Sayles. 


WISH to goodness, Simeon 
Sayles, that you would shut 
up and keep shut up!’’ said 
Myra Sayles, in a weary 
tone, and speaking as if the 
words were foreed from her 
against her will. 

“You do, hey ?? replied 
her brother Simeon, sharply 
and irritably. 

He had been scolding about some trifling 
matter for nearly half an hour, and his sister 
Myra had listened in patient silence. Now she 
spoke because he had said something peculiarly 
annoying, and when he had replied so sharply, 
she said: 

“Yes, I mean it, Simeon Sayles. I get so sick 
and tired of your eternal scolding and blaming 
that I just wish sometimes you’d shut your 
mouth and never open it again while you live.” 

“You do, hey ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

There was sullen silence in the room for three 
or four minutes; the wrinkles on Simeon’s brow 
deepened and his lips were pressed more and 
more tightly together. Suddenly he opened 
them with a snap and a defiant toss of his head. 

“Very well, Myra Sayles, I will ‘shut up,’ 
_ I'll stay ‘shut up,’ and you’ll see how you 

ike it.” 

“T’ll have some peace then,” replied Myra, 
shortly. Yet she looked at her brother curiously. 

The Sayleses were noted in the country round- 
about for rigidly adhering to every resolution 
they made. ‘The thought now came into Myra’s 
mind, “Will he do it?” She had not meant him 
to take her remark literally. Simeon was as iron- 
willed as any of the family, and yet Myra felt 
that he-could not keep such a vow long. It was 
necessary for him to talk. So she said: 

“I guess you’ll be gabbling away fast enough 
before night. There’s no such good luck as your 
keeping still very long.” 

Simeon made no reply, but tuok his old straw 
hat from a nail behind the door and went out 
into the barn-yard, walking very erect, but with 
little jerks, indicating that the Sayles temper was 
high in him. 

“Now he’ll go out to the barn and putch 
around out there a while, and maybe putch all 
evening in the house,.and then talk a blue streak 
ull day to-morrow to make up for the time he’s 
lost keeping still. I declare, if the men-folks 
can’t be the tryingest !”’ 

She stitched away steadily on the sheet she 





| to a little table in a corner of the room, pulled | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


she jumped up hastily. 
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| was turning until the clock struck six, when | the field, I smelt something burning so strong child, and I dread to tell her of it now. It’s a 
| that I said, ‘I do believe the house is on fire,’ and shame, a burning shame, Simeon Sayles, for you 


“Mercy,” she exclaimed, “I’d no idea it was | he opened his mouth as if to speak, and then | to spoil Hope’s first visit home, just to carry out 


so late! I hope to goodness the fire hasn’t gone | 
out. I must get the kettle on and supper ready. | 
I did intend making some of the flannel cakes | 
Simeon likes so much, to put him in a good 


humor, but I don’t believe I shall have time if he ever does speak again in this world; and | at the mention of Hope’s little girl. 


now.” 

Nevertheless, there was a plate of steaming 
hot “flannel cakes” and a bowl of maple syrup | 
before Simeon’s plate when he came in to supper 
half an hour later. 

He ate the cakes in stubborn silence. 

“Are you going over to Seth Badger’s after | 
supper,” Myra asked, “to see him about helping | 
you cut that grass to-morrow ?”’ 

After waiting in vain for the answer, Myra | 
said: 

“I want to know it if you do go, because I | 
want to send Mrs. Badger a waist pattern of | 
hers I borrowed last week.’ 

No reply from Simeon. His sister gave her 
head an impatient toss, and they finished the 
meal in silence. When it was done Simeon went 





out the drawer, and took from it a scrap of blank | 
paper and a stub of a 
lead-pencil. 

Myra took the supper 
dishes into the kitchen: 
when she came into the 
room again Simeon 
handed her the scrap of 
paper. On it was written : 

“I’m agoing over to 
Badger’s now.” ~ 

Myra dropped the bit 
of paper to the floor and 
stared hard at her brother. 

“Well, Simeon Sayles!” 
she said at last. “I call 
this carrying matters 
pretty far. Before I'd 
make myself so ridicu- 
lous, l’d— What you 
going to do when you 
get over to Badger’s? 
You'll look smart writing 
out what you’ve got to 
say over there, now won’t 
you? You’ll make yourself the laughing- 
stock of the country if you go around writing 
out what you’ve got to say, when you’ve got as 
good a tongue in your head as anybody.” 

Simeon made no reply, but picked up the bit 
of pencil and wrote on another scrap of paper : 

“Whare is that patern ?” 


“T think you’d better learn to spell before you 


go to conversing in writing—spelling ‘where’ 
with an ‘a,’ and ‘pattern’ with only one ‘t’! If 
you don’t get sick and tired of this sort of tom- 
foolery before two days, I miss my guess, Simeon 
Sayles!” 

Whether he grew tired of it or not, Simeon 
Sayles said all he had to say in writing from that 
time forth. His only reply to his sister’s ridicule 
and remonstrances was written in these words: 

“You sed you wisht I’d shut up my mouth 
and keep it shut, and I’m a-going to do it.” 

He bought a little blank book, in which he 
kept a pencil, and all his communications to the 
world and to individuals were made through the 
medium of this book and pencil. 

The neighbors said that “the Sayleses always 
were a queer lot, anyhow;” that some of 
Simeon’s ancestors had been rather eccentric, 
and that Simeon himself had never seemed quite 
like other men. No matter how true this may 
have been, his sister Myra was a thoroughly 
well-balanced woman, with a large fund of 
strong common sense, and her brother’s freak 
caused her great secret mortification and distress, 
although she had declared at the beginning of 
it: “It will be an actual rest to me to get rid of 
your eternal scolding!” 

But Simeon had not scolded “eternally,” as 
Myra felt obliged to confess to herself in her 
reflective moments. He was, indeed, somewhat 
infirm of temper, and sometimes gave himself up 
to prolonged fits of petulanee, but there had been 
days and even weeks at a time when Simeon 
had been as serene of mind and as companionable 
as any man. 

He and his sister Myra had sat side by side on 
the little poreh over the front door of their old 
red farmhouse throughout many a peaceful 
summer evening, quietly talking over the past 
and the future. The long winter evenings had 
often been filled with a quiet happiness and peace 
for them both, as they sat at the same hearth- 
stone at which their parents had sat, Myra with 
her knitting and Simeon reading aloud or smok- 
ing his pipe in peace. They had nearly always 
eaten their meals in harmony; and now, as they 
sat at the table facing each other in hard, cold 
silence, there were times when, although neither 
would have confessed it to the other, their food 
almost choked them. 

“This freak of his is harder to put up with at the 
table than at any other place or time,” his sister 
confessed to a sympathetic neighbor. ‘“Some- 
times it just seems as if I’d fly. There he sits 
as mum as a grindstone. Sometimes I try to 


rattle away just as if nothing was the matter, 
but I can never keep it up very long. I’ve tried 
all sorts of little tricks to catch him unawares 
and make him speak once, but he won’t be 





caught. 


One day, just when he’d come in from 


clapped it shut again and whipped out that 
abominable little book and wrote, ‘Whare?’ 

“T was so put out that I flung the book clear 
out into the gooseberry bushes. I really doubt 
the prospect is pleasant for me, isn’t it?’ 

The two lived alone in the old red farmhouse 
in which they had been born fifty years before. 
They were without kith or kin in the world, with 
the exception of a much younger sister named 
Hope, who had married a prosperous young 
farmer and had gone out West to live. It had 
been a time of great sorrow to them when this | 
pretty, young sister had married Henry Norton | 
and gone from the old house. They rejoiced in 
her happiness, of course, and were quite sure 
that Hope had “done well,” but it was none the 
less hard to give her up. 

She was only twenty-one years old at the time, 
and so much younger than her brother and sister 
that their affection for her was much like that of 
a father and a mother for an only child. They 
had lavished the tenderest love of their lives on 
Hope, and their affection had not lessened by 








**HE HEARD HER SOB AS SHE 
TURNED TO GO.” 


| her absence. In the years since they had seen 
Hope’s pretty face and heard her cheery voice, 
they often talked of her. 

Myra had always stood as a strong wall 
between Hope and harm or trouble of any kind, 
and this loving thoughtfulness had kept her 
from writing a word to her sister about their 
brother’s strange silence. 

“T wouldn’t have Hope know it for anything,” 
Myra had said; “it would worry the child so. 
And there’s no danger of Simeon writing it. 
He'd be ashamed to.” 

During all of the fall and through one whole 
long, wretched winter the iron-willed Simeon 
kept his resolve not to speak, and a decided 
shake of his head or a written ““No” was his 
reply to Myra’s often repeated question, “Don’t 
you ever intend to speak again?” 

One day in May a neighbor, coming from the 
town, brought Myra a letter that gave to her 
troubled heart the wildest thrill of joy it had 
known for many a day. Hope was coming 
home! She had written to say that she would 
arrive on Wednesday of the following week with | 
her little girl of three years, and that they would | 
spend the entire summer in the old home. } 

Catching up her sunbonnet, Myra ran all the | 
| way to the distant field in which Simeon was at | 
| work, holding the letter out as she ran and) 
| calling out before she reached him: 

“QO Simeon! Simeon! A letter from Hope! 
She’s coming home! She’ll be here next week 
with her little Grace, that we’ve never seen! 
Only think of it—Hope’s coming home!” 

Simeon was plowing. He reined up his horses 
with a jerk, and opened and shut his mouth 
three or four times; but no sound came from his 
lips. His face wore a half-wild, half-frightened 
look, and his hand trembled as he held it out for | 
the letter. 

“Simeon! Simeon!” cried Myra, with quiver- | 
ing voice and tearful eyes, “surely you'll have to 
speak now !”’ 

He shook his head slowly and sadly as he sat 
down on the plow to read the letter. He handed 
it back in silence and turned away his head | 
when he saw the tears streaming down Myra’s 
cheeks, and he bit his lip until it almost bled 
when he heard her sob as she turned to go back | 
to the house. 

When he came to dinner he read the letter 
again, but he and Myra ate in silence. 

Hope came a week from that day.- Myra 
went to the railroad station three miles distant | 
to meet her. 

“It'll be better for me to meet her than for 
you, if you are bound and determined to keep 
up this nonsense while she’s here,” said Myra. 
“She doesn’t know a thing about it; you may be 
sure [I haven’t written a word of it to the poor | 

















a silly vow that it was wicked for you ever to 
make in the first place. It’s a piece of wicked- 
ness right straight through !”’ 

A visible pallor had come into Simeon’s face 
No one 
knew how much and how tenderly this little girl 
whom he had never seen had been in his 
thoughts. He was fond of children, and no 
child in the world could be as dear to him as this 
little girl of Hope’s. He and Myra had looked 
forward so eagerly to the time when Hope 
should bring her to them, and they had read so 
proudly of all her infantile charms and accom- 
plishments as set forth in Hope’s letters! 

He stole softly into the seldom-opened parlor 
when Myra was gone. The door stood open 
now, and all the shades were up, while the room 
had been made spotless and dustless, and bright 
and sweet with Hope’s favorite flowers in the 
old-fashioned vases on the mantel. 

Several photographs of Hope’s little girl, taken 
at different stages of her infantile career, were in 
the album on the parlor table. Simeon took up 
this album and gazed at these photographs, one 
by one, with unhappy eyes. 

He wandered round the 
house and yard until the time 
drew near for Myra’s return 
with Hope and little Grace. 
Then he went down the road 
to meet them. He had gone 
perhaps a quarter of a mile 
when he sat down by the 
wayside to wait until they 
should drive around a turn 
in the road a hundred yards 
or more distant. 

He had waited not more 
than five minutes when he 
heard the sound of wheels 
and voices round the curve 
in the road. He heard the 
sudden, sweet laugh of a 
child, and was on his feet in 
an instant. 

At that same instant a 
man on a bicycle dashed past 
him. Bicycles were still an 
almost unheard of thing in 
that part of the country. 

Simeon had never seen but three or four of 
them, and the appearance of this one whirling 
along at such speed startled him. 

Its rider sent it flying on down the read, and 
it whirled around the curve, to the surprise of 
Miss Myra and to the terror of old Hector, the 
horse she was driving. The reins were lying 
loosely in Myra’s hands, and before she could 
gather them up old Hector jumped aside, rearing 
and plunging, and the next instant he was racing 
madly down the road with the reins dragging 
the ground on either side of him, while Hope 
clung to little Grace, and screamed. 

“Whoa! Whoa, Hector!’ cried Myra, in a 
voice so awful with terror that it frightened old 
Hector the more. 

“Whoa, Hector, whoa!’ 

This time old Hector pricked up his ears, for 
the voice that spoke was a firm, commanding 
one, and the next moment a strong hand grasped 
his bridle while the voice repeated : 

“Whoa! Whoa!” 

It was a harsh, stern voice, but it sounded like 
the sweetest music in Myra’s ears. It was 
Simeon’s; and Simeon was holding to the bit. 
He held it until old Hector came to a halt, and 
then he turned and said, calmly : 

“Don’t be seared, Hope, child; you’re all right 
now. Give me the little one.” 

He held out his arms, and Hope put the little 
girl into them, saying as she did so: + 

“It’s your Uncle Simmy, dear! Put your arms 
around his neck and give him a kiss, and let him 
hear how well you can say ‘Uncle Simmy.’” 

A pair of soft little arms stole around Simeon’s 
sunburned neck ; a soft little cheek was laid on 
his rough, bearded one, and when she had kissed 
him twice she said: 

“Dee Nuncle Thimmy!” 

**The blessed little creetur!’’ he said, winking 
his eyes and hugging her close to his heart. 

And when she and her mother were asleep in 
Hope’s old room that night, Simeon came into the 
kitchen where Myra was setting some bread to 
rise and softly humming a gospel hymn of praise 
out of the joy of her heart, and Simeon said : 

“Well, Myra —” 

“Well, Simeon?” 

“W ell—er—well, what did Hope say, anyhow, 
when you told her?” 

“When I told her what? Oh, about your— 
your—la, Simeon, the minute I clapped eyes on 
that blessed child I knew there wasn’t any use 
in telling Hope anything about it. I knew 
you’d just have to speak to that baby! So I 
never lisped a syllable about it to Hope, and she 
never shall know a word about it if I can help 
it. I wish you’d fetch me in a basket of nice, 
dry chips. The moon shines so bright you can 
see to pick them up. I want a quick fire in the 


| morning, so I can have hot biscuit for Hope's 


breakfast. She always was so fond of them.” 
And Simeon took the chip-basket and went 
out into the moonlight, his long-silent lips softly 
humming the same song of praise Myra had 
been singing. J. L. Harpour. 
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In Two Parts.—Part I. 


URING my long life as a show- 
man I made the acquaintance of 
many interesting animals, gained 

the friendship of some, and was much attached 

to others, but never became quite so devoted to 
any one as to my educated pig, Patsy, whose 
memory must still be cherished by many who 
were boys and girls when we performed together. 

As “Patsy, the Peerless Pig,” I think of him 

after nearly forty years, and I reflect sorrow- 

fully on the fate to which his one failing led him. 
Patsy was not the first educated pig I possessed, 
for I began my public career with a porker so 


accomplished that it was scarcely flattery to call | 


him “the Professor,” as I did. With him I 
toured the Middle States until I had made money 
enough to start out with a travelling show on a 
seale so large that my duties separated me from 
him. He was wise, he was capable of great 
things, but he was grim and lacking the engaging 
qualities of Patsy, who was presented to me 
many years later—together with a lot of his 
little brothers and sisters, of a good Jersey Red 
family. 

From the litter I chose Patsy as the most 
lively and promising, placed him apart, and put 
him through a thorough course of training to 
become my ring partner during the coming circus 
season. ‘Then I was a jester, or more vulgarly, 
a clown. 

I trained the dear, clever little creature with 
such sympathy, patience, firmness and kindness 
that he was very well educated in two brief 
months—save for a little dullness, excusable in a 
pig, in his Greek and Latin, and some slowness 
in figures. He would answer all my questions 
by grunts, two for “yes” and one for “no,’’ the 
key-word for the former when desired being 
“now.” 

When I rejoined the cireus a great shout arose, 
for at my heels, like a dog, was Patsy, wearing 
an embroidered scarlet blanket and a blue bow 
upon his tiny, curly tail. He made a great hit 
with the public, and we were a star attraction in 
every town, but it was at first exasperating when 
he would dash wildly out of the street parade to 
devour potatoes, and so forth, displayed in front 
of stores. However, I soon turned even this to 
account by following him on a trick donkey, and 
bringing him back into line with the light lash of 
a tiny whip. 

In the ring he felt his responsibilities, and his 
conduct was above reproach. After the grand 
entrée of the mounted company, Patsy, in tinsel 
and spangles, would open the performance by 
squatting upon his haunches, closing his eyes as 
if in meditation, and burying his muzzle between 
his paws, which were placed upon a little stool. 
From this attitude he would not change until I 
gave the word. 

Patsy had been carefuily trained to applaud at 
times by shrill squeals that rang out above the 
cheers of the multitude. He would also join 
occasionally in the choruses of some of my 
popular songs. He regularly brought me a 
bouquet of imitation cabbage-leaves at a certain 
part of each performance. 

Always when Mademoiselle Celeste, a clever 
rider, came on, she was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause from Patsy, for she invariably brought 
him a potato, apple or other tidbit. He would 
tell the time of day, the name of his father and 
his brother, and who would be the next governor 
of the state or President of the Union when I 
indicated the number or name by pronouncing 
the magie key-word, “‘Now.” 

But he had one great failing—a lamentable 
weakness for raw onions. It used to amuse 
audiences greatly to hear me lecture him on his 
numerous indulgences in that forbidden vege- 
table, or tell him to turn away his head when 
addressing me because of his breath, or gravely 
say that he would bring me to an early grave if 
he continued on his downward career. 

To such remarks the pig would respond by 
going to his little stool, putting his head down 
between his paws in shame, and keeping it there 
until I gave him the word of forgiveness. 

But cunning little Patsy went from bad to 
worse. Besides frequent onion sprees, he fell to 
staying out late nights, after the show, and was 
often seen with evil porcine companions. At 
last, at Louisville, Kentucky, he absented him- 
self entirely from an afternoon performance, and 
only came back to the circus at sunset in a most 
disreputable plight. 

I talked with him about this gross wrong- 
doing, and he seemed heartily penitent. But the 
next day Patsy could not be found. Vainly was 
the city searched for him. I was distressed; I 
felt that I had been too severe in my lecture. 

Four days later Patsy was picked up dead, in 
the Mississippi. We were in-doubt whether he 
had deliberately ended his life, or met death by 











By DAN RICE. 


Some Famous Pigs, Dogs and Monkeys. 


| to tell of a very remarkable instance 


of canine sagacity in Louisiana in the 

early fifties. With my circus that season were | 
Harry Guest and his dog-show. He was a| 
kindly fellow, whom every one liked, and his | 
dogs were cleverer than any others I have seen ; 
so it can be imagined with what consternation I 
learned that Guest had been found dead one | 
morning in his room at a hotel in ey 
murdered by knife or dagger. 

Behind a net door in an adjoining room poor 
Harry’s dogs, which must have seen the killing, 
bayed mournfully until the crime was discovered | 
by those who came to ascertain what ailed 
them. 

The assassin had left no trace of identity for | 
the detectives. Not a person could be mre 
who had seen any one with Guest after his return 
from the show on the fatal night. ‘That robbery 
was the criminal’s motive seemed plain, for the | 
victim’s gold watch and expensive jewelry had 
been taken. 

Although I at once offered one thousand dollars’ 
reward for the arrest of the criminal, the mystery 
continued for several 
weeks, until we ar- 
rived in New Orleans. 

There it was learned 
that, on the day of the 
arrival of my show, 
Harry Guest’s gold 
watch had _ been 
pledged at a pawn- 
broker’s by a white 
man, but the detec 
tives searched in vain 
for a man to fit the 
pawnbroker’s descrip- 
tion. At last, how- 
ever, he was strangely 
discovered. 

After Harry Guest’s 
death the manage- 
ment of the dog-show 
had devolved upon his 


** CLOSING HIS EYES AS IF IN MEDITATION.”’ 


brother, Joe. Now the “star” dog was Nellie, a 
lustrous-eyed, long-haired Newfoundland. One | 
afternoon Joe Guest, accompanied by Nellie, was 
passing down the street on his way to the | 
menagerie, when he met one of my “candy | 
butchers,” named Ward. 

No sooner did Nellie see Ward than she sprang 
for his throat, and bore him to the ground. Had 
she not been muzzled, the Newfoundland, usually 
so gentle, would doubtless have soon seriously, if 
not fatally, wounded the man, from whom Joe 
Guest dragged her by force. After an.apology | 
for the assault, Joe and the excited dog hurried 
on to the show. 

When I was told of Nellie’s fierce attack upon 
Ward, I at once suspected the truth. As the 
closest inquiry failed to disclose that the candy 
man had ever done anything in the least to 
annoy the dog, I concluded that she knew he 
had been concerned in the 
death of her master. 

I sent at once for the chief 
of detectives, who, upon 
seeing Ward in the candy- 
wagon, declared that he 
answered the description of 
the man who had pawned 
poor Harry’s watch. Accord- 
ingly he was arrested and 
taken to police headquarters, 
where he was confronted by 
the pawnbroker, who fully 
identified him. 

When ordered to take off 
his clothes and don another 
suit furnished by the police, 
Ward completely broke down 
and began weeping freely. 
And no wonder, for upon 
examination there were found 
carefully sewn into the seams 
of his clothing three hundred 
dollars in bills, two diamond 
pins, a diamond stud and a 
ring, all of which jewelry 
had been the property of the murdered man. 


| orchestra.” 

























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


remorse and repentance as, I have always trusted, 
may have been of avail before the Almighty. 

Although cats have been trained to perform 
in public, they are intractable, artful creatures 
compared with dogs and pigs. It is not that 
pussy lacks intelligence; indeed, I think the 
shrewdness and will-power of cats keep them so 
much out of “the profession.” 

The cat seems to know that if she “just won't,” 
the effort to train her will be given up soon, and 
as she likes her ease and cares naught for the 
hollow reward of human applause, she usually 
“just doesn’t.”” Hence I have little to tell of cat 
performers—although I once trained a “cat 
I now mention the tribe only 
because I want to tell of a family of cats at Long 
Branch that is worthy to perform before enlight- 


| ened American audiences, although they are not | 


| in the profession. 

These cats are one ‘‘Malty’”’ and her two chil- 
| dren; they belong to Mr. William Seaman of 
Branechport. Once or twice each sunny day 


| they go to a float beside his boat-house. Seating 


themselves at the edge of the float, they patiently 
await the coming of a shoal of minnows, and 
when the tiny fish approach within easy reach, 


| each cat darts a paw into the water and endeavors 
|to throw some out upon the float, which they 
usually succeed in doing. Then they devour | 


their catch. Alas! the three frequently fight 
over the largest of the catch, and Mr. Seaman 
|is made to feel ashamed that Malty has not 
| instructed her children in the graces of deport- 
ment! 

““Malty’s fishing school” daily 
attracts a throng of deeply interested 


pussies and the crowd, and wonder 
that some young showman, as enter- 
prising as I believe I was forty 
years -ago, does not try to give, 
under canvas, an exhibition of cats 
catching minnows. 

That would be pleasanter than 
one of a cat catching monkeys 
which I once saw—but the cat was 
a tiger in this case. It was when my 
menagerie was in winter quarters. 

The cages of animals were ranged 
on a platform around a large hall, 
in the centre of which were tied two 
camels. In order to make needed 
repairs, it became necessary to 
remove a large Bengal tiger from 
one cage to another. 

This task I entrusted to the chief 
keeper, a very competent man. He 
placed the empty cage upon the 
platform close against the cage 


men were stationed on top of each 
to raise and close the respective 
doors, which slid up and down. 
When the two doors were raised 
the tiger, being prodded with rods to 
foree it from one cage to the other, 
started forward and put a paw across 
the narrow space between the two cages; but 
instead of placing it within the doorway of the 


| empty cage he put it against the first bar on 


the side of its door and pushed, thus slightly 
| shoving the cage away. ‘The chief keeper had 
been negligent in not having lashed the cages 
together. 


The men at once tried to hasten the tiger | 


through the door, but it angrily continued to 
push back the new cage, all the time gradually 
getting out of the one but not into the other one. 
The man on the roof of the old cage tried to 
shove down the door and pin the tiger under it, 
but the door jammed and could not be moved, so 
the beast continued to force its way to liberty. 


idlers. For my part, I watch the | 


which contained the tiger, and two | 
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for a time, and he started to explore the hall 
for something good to eat. As nobody wished to 
become his meat, all got out of his way while, 
with waving tail and glaring eye, he moved on 
his tour of discovery. 

At a monkey cage he paused and glared blood- 
thirstily at its inmates, which were greatly 
frightened and beat a hurried retreat to the 
perches arranged across the farther side of the 
cage. 

The tiger pounced forward, thrust one long 
paw hastily into the cage, and grasped a small 
monkey whose flight had been too slow. If ever 
I heard a cry of terror it was that given by the 
little captured creature, which was then dragged 
between the bars as a shapeless mass and at 
once ravenously devoured. 

After licking its chops with great gusto the 
tiger repeatedly rushed from side to side and end 
to end of the cage in a vain attempt to capture 
another monkey, for monkey flesh is greatly 
liked by carnivorous animals. During this very 
exciting time I decided upon a way to capture 
the tiger. 

I clambered down from the top of an animal 
cage upon which I, with my employés, had 
sought refuge. While the great Bengal man- 
eater’s whole attention was on the monkeys at 
the farther end of the building, I rushed out of 
the hall. In the corridor I found the closed 
meat-cart, and the menagerie butcher busily 
preparing food for the animals. 

While I informed him of the escape of the 
tiger I threw a huge piece of meat into the cart, 
and closed the lid down securely upon it. Hastily 
to wash the top of the cart and remove the scent 
of blood from it was but the work of a minute. 
Then pushing the cart forward a few feet, I 
quietly swung the door ajar, and made a quick 
but anxious survey of the hall preparatory to 
my entrance. 

Fortunately the tiger was still at the monkey 
cage. Noiselessly I rolled the rubber-tired meat- 
cart into the hall without distracting the tiger’s 
attention from the monkeys. At the empty cage 
I halted, opened the lid of the cart, and with a 
quick move, threw the large and bloody piece of 
meat into the narrow, barred compartment of the 
empty cage. Then I scrambled for my life upon 
its top. 

An instant later the tiger, scenting the bloody 
beef, came bounding down the hall, and with an 
awful ery rushed into the cage and began to 
devour the meat. To close and fasten the door 
required but an instant, and my Bengal tiger 
was again a captive. 

A year later, in a menagerie in Great Britain, 
“Big’’ Cooper, a famous animal-tamer, tried to 
capture an escaped lion in the same manner, but 
he was not quick enough in reaching a place of 
security, and the lion overtook and killed him. 

Tigers, as I have said, love monkey flesh, but 
tigers have affectionate streaks in their nature; 
hence one of the most incongruous affairs I ever 
saw—the adoption of a Brazilian monkey by a 
Bengal tigress. 

One day while touring the Middle States my 
attention was attracted by the loud and angry 
talk of Seth Loper, the manager of my menag- 
erie. Going to him I found that some employé 
had taken one of a litter of very valuable young 


| monkeys from its mother, and placed it in a cage 
| alone with Minnie, our largest and most valuable 


tigress. 

No wonder Loper was angry, for we all felt 
certain that the tigress would soon devour the 
little monkey, unless we should somehow manage 


| to lure it from the cage. Accordingly we resorted 


to every wile to entice the monkey out, but all to 
no avail. We dared not resort to force lest the 
tigress should be roused to wrath and immediate 
destruction. 

Sorely vexed I turned away and shouted, 


The man on the roof of the empty cage con- | “Fifty dollars’ reward for information who put 
tinued to hold its door open, hoping the tiger 
would enter, when he would quickly close it and | 
make it fast; but the tiger continued to push 














‘*A CRY OF TERROR.”’ 


| the Brazilian in that cage!’ 

“Plank down the money, Colonel Rice, for I 
know who did it.” The speaker was a tall, 
muscular canvasman, very witty 
and popular. 

I counted out five ten-dollar bills, 
which I held in my hand. “Go on,” 
said I. 

“T put the monk in the cage,’’ the 

canvasman blandly said. “I was 
hard up for money and knew that 
you would pay to know who did it. 
That’s all there is to it.’’ 
“T’ll keep my word, anyhow,” said 
I, in great surprise, as | 
thrust the money into his 
hands. “But, Murphy, if | 
were big enough, I would 
give you the worst thrashing 
of your life.”’ 

He coolly took one bill 
from the roll of money, 
thrust it into his pocket, and 
returned. the rest to me, saying, 
“Ten dollars was all I needed.” 

I turned away with the remark 
that I should offer no more rewards 
of that sort. 

At the close of the afternoon per- 


| until there was room for it to spring out, which | formance I visited the menagerie with Loper, and 
In course of time Patrick Ward was con- | | it did, just as I arrived in the hall. I instantly | was delighted to find the monkey soundly sleeping 

victed on evidence which was circumstantial, | ordered the camels to be taken outside the build- | and snuggled close to the breast of the tigress. 

but yet as unerring as God’s law that punish- | | ing, for I knew that the tiger would pounce upon | “What do you think of it, Loper?’” I asked 

ment shall follow sin and crime. At last he | them in preference to a human being. | in amazement. 

made a full confession, with such signs of| ‘Stripes’? was then the master of the menagerie | ‘Simply and purely a case of adoption, strange 









assault, and after forty years I am unable to feel 
sure on this matter. 

So many people know how to educate dogs 
that I will not discourse on the subject, except 
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as it is,” said Loper. ‘Now the menagerie will 
have an attraction such as never before was 
exhibited.” 


So it proved. The little Brazilian was duly 
christened “Miss Murphy,” and the strangely 
assorted pair became a great attraction of my 
show. 

Little Miss Murphy and her foster-mother 
became deeply attached. For hours at a time 
the monkey would sit on the back of the tigress ; 
when she left that seat occasionally to dash from 
end to end of the cage, or to climb to the top of 
the bars, she evidently gave no little anxiety to 
her foster-parent. And one day the tigress was 
so horrified, as well as scandalized, when Miss 
Murphy dropped from the top of the cage and 
hung by her tail to a newly improvised perch, 
that she arose, and with her eyes steadfastly 
besought her ward to desist from her alarming 
conduct. 

Little Miss Murphy, as she grew older, spent 
much time in combing her adopted mother’s fur 
with a comb provided for that purpose, and 
brushing it until it fairly shone, which made the 
tigress appear the best-groomed animal in the 
menagerie. 

As the monkey grew older it gave birth to a 
litter of little ones, which were tenderly welcomed 
and faithfully guarded by the tigress. As they 
grew large and lively there was great fun in the 
tigress’s cage, where they romped merrily all day 
long; but the happy family had to be broken 
when “‘Minnie” had children of herown. Then 
all the monkeys were taken from her cage. 





Walter’s Fight With Indians. 


HEN I was foreman for Mason & 
Jevons, wool-growers,—so said the 
old managing director of a famous 
ranch company,—young Walter 
Mason came West for the first time. 
He was a pale boy of fifteen, 
nephew to the senior partner, and 
sent from his home in the East, 
under the doctor’s orders, to live in 
the open air for a couple of years. 

There were no comforts or con- 
veniences about sheep-camps in 
those days. A bunk-house and 
kitchen, with all the furniture 
home-made except the cooking apparatus; some 
rough shelter for the sheep and a. stable for the 
horses were generally the only buildings, and 
these were apt to be set down in some hollow of 
the bare, brown plain, to bake like ovens under 
the summer sun and to shake in the cold blasts 
of January. 

Mason & Jevons had a lot of such camps, but 
the home ranch, on the Deep Arroyo, was a 
more pretentious place. There my men and I 
had a five-roomed house, about pasture enough 
for two cows, and a small garden, “under ditch,” 
for the growing of potatoes and such luxuries. 

We thought the place a wonder of comfort, 
but the sudden change from a good city home to 
a sheep-camp, with its extremely early hours, its 
very plain fare and still plainer cooking, was 
rather trying to Walter; but he never made the 
least bit of complaint, not he. He fell into the 
ranks at once, and although he was not required 
to work, he set about learning the details of 
sheep-raising by doing everything with his own- 
hands. ; 





Before a year was over the outdoor life had 
turned his muscles into steel and burned his face 
toa brick red; still, he was only a boy, and could 
not be expected to compete with the seasoned 
men in an ordinary day’s work. And yet, for 
all that, he would come in brisk and smiling at 
the end of a long day’s lamb-herding, when some 
of the older hands were used up. 

This puzzled the men, for they had been 
generally inclined to laugh at the boy as a “ten- 
derfoot.” The explanation really was that 
Walter never lost his temper in dealing with the 
provoking, scampering, silly lambs. Now few 
things are more exhausting than a total loss of 
temper,—especially when it is lost for fifteen 
hours a day,—and that is the usual misfortune 
of lamb-herders. 

Walter spent most of his leisure time upon a 
Superannuated cow-pony, shooting at coyotes 
with a rifle, but it was months before he 
hit one. The coyote, although he always turns 
“broadside on” and gives a marksman the best 
chance he can, is a bad target; his thick fur 
makes him look much larger than he really is. 
Walter fired away cartridges by the box in 
vain. 

But his failures only inspired him to try again, 
until at length he became an uncommonly good 
shot. 

The men, to whom coyotes were familiar, 
uninteresting things, used to laugh at Walter’s 
persistent hunting. They dubbed him “Woolly 
Walter: The Dread Death-Dealer of the Deep 
Arroyo,” and were always anxious to know 
when he intended to go off and kill a few 
Indians. 

“Don’t be afraid of Indians,” the boy would 
Say, bantering the men in his turn. “If any of 
them ever come prowling round while I’m here 
I'll stand them off.”” The promise was made in 


fun, but he kept it in earnest. 
During the boy’s second summer, after shearing 
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where she was at school, to pay me a month’s 
visit. "When the day came for her return, nobody 
could be spared to drive her to the railroad but 
Walter. I had intended to go, but John Hans- 
ford, a wool-dealer, had sent word that he was 
coming that day. 

Walter was much pleased to take my place, 
for he and Sally were great friends, and with 
only one road to follow, there was no fear of 
missing the way. So, very soon after sunrise, 
the girl and boy set out on their forty-mile drive 
to catch a train which was to leave Plattville at 
five that evening. 

About two hours after they had left, and a 
good deal earlier than I expected him, John 
Hansford rode up, and without waiting to shake 
hands or to get off his horse, said: 

“Martin, you had better call your herders into 
camp mighty quick. They say, down at True- 
bury’s, that a small band of bad Indians is 
knocking about the country somewhere north of 
here. They’ve killed a Mexican herder and 
burnt his cabin, and now they’ve crossed the 
railroad coming this way.” 

I lost no time. “Dick Taylor!’ I shouted, 
and out ran the cook, the only other man on 
the place at that time of day. 

“Saddle up—hurry,” I said, “there are 
Indians betwixt here and the railroad. We 
must gallop to overtake Sally and Walter.” 

With his paper cap on his head and his 
hands covered with dough, Dick rushed with 
me to the stable; out came the horses; on 
went the saddles, and in less than five minutes 
we three, all well armed, were galloping 
northward. 

Meanwhile Walter and Sally had tiavelled 
some fifteen miles. They were jogging 
along, laughing and chattering and watching 
the shifting mirages which are always to be 
seen at that time of year, when my girl cried 
out: 

“Oh, look! There’s a funny one!” Then 
Walter saw what appeared to be the legs of 
five horses trotting along a foot from the 
ground. 

Presently the scene changed, the horses’ 
legs vanished, and the youngsters saw the 
heads and shoulders of five men, large and 
undefined, sailing through the air. Sally told 
me afterward that this frightened her. 

Suddenly the mirage cleared, and the girl and 
boy saw, about two miles to the northwest, five 
horsemen, one behind the other. They were 
riding as if to intercept the wagon, and there 
was something very unusual in their appear- 
ance. Walter pulled up and took out his field- 
glass. 

“IT don’t like the looks of them,” said he. 
“They aren’t cowboys; they’ve no hats, and I 
think no saddles. I’m afraid they’re Indians.” 

“Turn back,” said Sally, “and then we shall 
know if they’re trying to cut us off.” 

“That’s sensible,” said Walter, and turned at 
once. 

The riders immediately broke into a hard 
gallop, and headed straight for the wagon. 
Walter urged the horses to a trot, and then the 
desperate race began. 

Fifteen miles of level plain lay between the 
team and the home ranch. Could the horses 
hold out? At first Walter tried trotting, but the 
galloping Iniians gained so much in the first 
mile that he lashed his team into a run. 

But what chance, in that race for life, had two 
steady old ranch-horses hitched to a heavy road 
wagon? Though they began with two miles’ 
start, the light-footed Indian ponies came up so 
fast that my girl, as she turned her head to watch 
them, could soon distinguish the forms. They 
grew from dark patches to definite figures of men 
on running beasts. Sally could make out the 
heads, arms, and flying hair of the Indians, th~ 
heads of the ponies and their moving legs. 

“*They’re gaining fast, Walter,”’ she cried. 

Walter didn’t look at her then. Her voice had 
been jolted out of her by the bumping wagon, 
and he thought it was all of a tremble. He just 
stood up in the bouncing, rattling wagon and 
stared round the sky-line. 

He had some hope that he might see other 
riders, and if he did he would head for them; 
though that wasn’t the principal thing in his 
mind. But there was not a living figure clear 
against the blue or dim against the plain—nothing 
but the bare, burnt prairie and the gray streak 
of road. 

“Tt’s all right, Sally,’ cried the boy, not looking 
down at her, for he feared she would go into 
hysterics, as he had once seen an Eastern girl do. 
“It’s all right, Sally; we’ll beat them yet.’ 

At that my girl laughed. 

“T guess,” she said, “you’re not such a tender- 
foot as they call you.” 

She told me that he stared down at her in 
surprise for a moment, and then changed his 
tune and took her right into his confidence. 

“I’m looking for a good place to fight,” he 
said. “Wecan’tget away from them by running. 
But we miust keep on until we see some cover 
within reach.” 

“Cover!” said Sally. “We'll be better off in 
the open if it comes to shooting. They’ll crawl 
up to you through the cover—that is, if it’s more 
than just a bush or two,’’ for you see, Sally 
hadn’t been born on the plains without learning 
a good deal about Indian-fighting. 

“Well, that’s a fact,” Walter criedout. “But— 





time, my daughter, Sally, came out from town, 





Hello! what’s that?” and Sally stood up and 








clutched hold of him, and they both stared while 
the old horses raced onward. 

“It’s water—it’s no mirage,” said Walter. 

“Yes, it’s real water,” said Sally. ‘“There’sa 
hollow there and the thunder-storm’s filled it.’’ 

“Must be pretty shallow,” said Walter, an 
idea jumping into his head. 

He didn’t ask Sally’s opinion this time, but, 
man fashion, he took his chances. 

“Sit down and hold on tight, Sally,’’ was all 
he said. 

With that he turned out of the road, whipped 
the horses into their best gallop and drove 
straight for the water, which was a shallow pond 
about three hundred yards wide and four or five 
times as long. 

Maybe it was the sight of the water that 
encouraged the ranch-horses; anyway, they kept 
the pace so well that the Indians were still more 
than half a mile behind when the horses splashed 
into the pond and were brought to a walk. 
Walter drove them straight forward until water 
began coming into the wagon-box. Then he 


turned the wagon broadside to the Indians. 
Sally and the boy were now about a third of 





the way across the pond, and they had entered it 
about midway between its ends. This suited 
Walter’s plan exactly; he set the brake hard so 
that his horses couldn’t move the wagon against 
his will, hung his cartridge-belt about his neck, 
jumped into the water, helped Sally down beside 
him, pulled her little trunk over so that it 
concealed and protected her, and then took his 
rifle and stood ready. 

If you will think, you will see that he had a 
pretty good fortification. The wagon-box was 
between him and the Indians; the enemy could 
neither ride fast nor run on foot fast out to where 
the boy and girl stood more than waist-deep ; 
they were half under water, and their heads and 
chests were well defended by the wagon-box 
and the trunk ; there were only five Indians, and 
these could not get near enough to shoot without 
offering a far better mark themselves. 

The plain afforded no cover for the redskins— 
nothing but some scattered bunches of grass and 
a soapweed here and there. Sally understood 
the situation at a glance. 

“Well, you’ve got an Indian-fighter’s head on 
you, Walter,” she said, approvingly. 

“T guess we’ve got them where we want them,” 
said Walter, for a boy that could knock over a 
coyote five times in seven couldn’t expect to miss 
Indians. 

“I think so,” says Sally. ‘““They can’t get 
within shooting distance at either end of this 
pond; they can’t come in where we did without 
your hitting them; and if they wade across out 
of range and try to take us at the back, all we’ve 
got to do is to cross to the other side of the 
wagon, and then they’re in more danger than 
they were before.” 

“T think it’s all right,” said Walter. 

On came the Indians, almost up to the edge of 
the pool. Walter was intending to disable the 
foremost one the moment his pony’s hoofs 
splashed, when the whole five suddenly swerved 
to their right. Then, as if with one motion, 
every Indian vanished behind the body of his 
pony, apparently leaving nothing for Walter to 
shoot at except the soles of five left feet. But 
the boy was not unnerved by this manceuvre. 
He fired, and down went the foremost pony. 

The instant the rider was on his feet, Walter 
covered him with his Winchester ; but Walter was 
anxious not to shoot any Indians, for he knew 
that he could defend Sally without doing so, as 
he now saw something moving on the plain— 
something of which the Indians were not one bit 
aware. 

“Look toward the west,’”’ said Walter to Sally. 

“T see,” said Sally, and her eyes brightened. 
“Guess what I was afraid of, Walter. I was 
afraid the Indians would just wait and watch us 
till we would have to leave this cold water. Now 
they’ll have no time to wait until we’re frozen 
out.” 

Meantime the second Indian had come up, 
taken the unhorsed man behind him, and gal- 
loped out of range with the others. Walter let 
them go unharmed. For the aspect of affairs 
had changed—a good deal more, too, than the 
Indians knew. 

The redskins held a brief consultation at a 
safe distance; then one rode off toward one end 
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of the pool, and another toward the other end, 
while the remaining three began crawling from 
bunch to bunch of grass toward the wagon. This 
did not look so dangerous to the besieged as the 
Indians probably supposed. 

“That’s all very fine,” said Walter, when he 
noted this manceuvre, “‘but they haven’t got half 
enough time to get us surrounded. However, 
I'll have to attend to the crawling ones. Sally, 
will you just keep your eye on the two on horse- 
back, and tell me to look when they stop.” 

So Sally walked out a few yards, stooping as 
she waded, so that the water was over her 
shoulders, until the wagon and horses no longer 
intercepted her view. ‘There she crouched, with 
just her head out, and watched the proceedings, 
and grew exultant and confident as she saw 
what the Indians didn’t even suspect. 

While she was keeping her lookout, Walter 
was making the crawling Indians very uncom- 
fortable by dropping bullets close to them. He 
wasn’t trying to hit them; his hope was to keep 
them crawling or lying, so that they would not 
rise and see what was coming. ‘There they lay 
very flat, and moving with extreme caution until 


: 


““ON CAME THE INDIANS, 
ALMOST UP TO THE EDGE 
OF THE POOL.’’ 


Sally cried out: ‘Walter, they’ve turned back! 
No, they’re galloping away! They know now!” 

“Oh, see them run!” cried Walter, as at that 
moment the three crawling Indians sprang to 
their feet, made a dash for their ponies, and rode 
off helter-skelter. 

They had reason. Three angry, well-armed 
white men were within half a mile of them, and 
riding on like mad. We had arrived in time. 

“© father,”’ said Sally to me, as I lifted her up 
out of the water and kissed her, “O father, I’m 
so glad you came in time! Walter would have 
had to shoot those Indians, and I don’t believe 
1 should ever have felt happy again if he had.” 

Siprorp F. Hamp. 


——————-—— 


When the Captains Were Cadets. 
Wiest the famous Captain Mahan was a 


lieutenant and one of the officers of the 

Naval Academy at Annapolis, it became 
his duty one evening to award several demerits 
to Cadet Clark, now or recently captain of the 
battle-ship Oregon. The circumstances were 
such that Clark felt that he had some reason for 
grievance against his roommate, now Captain 
Cook of the cruiser Brooklyn, who had escaped 
his demerits by being found in bed, where both 
should have been at the time. So Clark bided 
his time to pay Cook off, and soon the opportu- 
nity came. 

Two days in the week were known at the 
academy as pie-days, because pies of all varieties 
and in great abundance then glorified the dinner- 
table, although there were never enough to 
satisfy the cadets. 

One day at dinner Clark saw Cook, after 
giving a stealthy look around the table, pull a 
sweet-potato pie toward him, and slide it deftly 
off the cloth into the recesses of his jacket. With 
another look around at the faces of his compan- 
ions, who seemed to be all satisfactorily engrossed 
with their plates, he carefully buttoned his jacket 
over the prize, which required tender handling, 
and went on eating his dinner. 

As they marched out of the mess-hall, Clark, 
in the rank behind Cook, leaned forward and 
whispered, “Say, how about finishing that 
wrestling-match we were having the other day ?” 

Cook shook his head in emphatic negation, 
but as the ranks broke up in the outer hall, 
Clark, disregarding his friend’s frantic winks, 
frowns and attempts to back away, grasped and 
girt him with both arms. 

“Here! Stop! Wait! Hold on, confound 
you, hold on!” implored the victim, wriggling 
in the grasp of his tormentor, who did hold on 
harder than ever. 

Then a soft yellow substance came creeping 
over the top of Cook’s collar, oozed from the 
breast of his jacket, and into a fringe at the 
bottom. With a wrench, he shook himself free 
from Clark’s arms, tore open his jacket, and 
exposed the mashed and crumbled remains of 
the sweet-potato pie. 

“You inspired idiot!’’ said he, more in sorrow 
than in anger. “See what you’ye done! Why, 
I was going to give you half of it!”’ 
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Current Topics. 


The President, in his proclamation to 
the Filipinos, declares the mission of this 
government to be to administer affairs “for the 
greatest good of the governed.” That is a novel 
principle in conquest, but it is the one whose 
fulfilment alone can justify our acquisition of 
those islands. 


Hate is self-limiting, in a measure. The 
enmities of individuals or of nations may promise 
to endure, but the flame and fury of passion die 
out. The prophesied lasting hatred of Spain for 
the United States would not be in keeping with 
human experience. “To suppose any nation 
can be unalterably the enemy of another,’ said 
William Pitt, “is weak and childish.’ 

There are always after-claps! At the 
State Department in Washington persons pro- 
fessing to be American citizens have already, it 
is said, filed claims to the amount of more than 
twenty ‘miliion dollars against the United States 
for damages sustained in Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
other Spanish possessions during the recent 
hostilities. A's Doctor Trueblood remarks, “War 
runs everything into millions.” 

At a recent competition in designs 
for book covers in London, prizes were awarded 
for two which had been submitted by a ‘‘Miss 
Matthews.” It was not until some time after- 
ward that it was revealed that ‘‘Miss Matthews” 
was the Princess Victoria of Wales, daughter of 
the heir apparent to the British throne. None 
of the other competitors, nor the judges, nor any 
of her own family, had any idea that, she was 
among the competitors. 

A statement of losses in this country by 
embezzlements, forgeries, bank-wreckings, and 
the like, during the year just closed, gives an 
aggregate of toward six million dollars. Only 
twenty-one thousand dollars of the amount is 
credited to the postmasters. 

In the great company of the officials thus 
commissioned, temptation to steal government 
property made few conquests. It is of course a 
blot on our public service record if any office- 
holder proves faithless, but with large opportunity 
for wrong-doing, the delinquents are the rare 
exceptions to the rule of honest men serving the 
government industriously and with no disposition 
to plunder the people. 

Some of the subscribers to an anti- 
Jewish fund in Paris express sentiments more 
fit for fiends than for human beings. Thus one 
woman sends twenty-five cents “out of her 
hatred for the Jews and in the hope that Reinach 
may be skinned alive.” Her two-year-old 
daughter sends—or is made to send—five cents, 
and her husband sends thirty cents, ‘‘in the hope 
that Reinach may be boiled in oil.” Another 
professedly devout woman, of venerable age, 
sends her mite with the assurance that she is 
“praying day and night that the Jews may be 
exterminated by the plague.” When unreasoning 
bigotry rises to such a pitch, it is a short step to 
another St. Bartholomew’s. 

“Treasury of Remedies for the Mind,” is 
the inscription in the library at Alexandria, 
Egypt. Well-chosen libraries are more than 
remedies; they are preventives of moral and 
intellectual disease. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
when a boy, was invited with other working 
boys to spend his Saturday evenings in the 
private library of a rich man. They were even 
allowed to take books home with them. Realiz- 
ing the good work this man was doing, young 
Carnegie resolved that if ever he were able, he 
would éstablish free libraries for working people. 
This resolve he has carried out in three cities 
and towns of Pennsylvania, one in Iowa, and 
nine in his native Scotland ; and he now offers to 
give one to Washington. “And if I live,” he 
adds, “there will be more.” Such royal gifts 
are not within the power of many; but who has 
not a few books which might light the fires of 
aspiration in some impoverished young life? 

Representative Dingley.— On the day 
of Senator Morrill’s funeral it first became 
generally known in Washington that Represen- 
tative Dingley of Maine, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, and 
the Republican leader on the floor, had been 
taken ill with pneumonia. Two weeks from 
that day both houses of Congress adjourned after 
the reading of the journal, on account of his 
death. Both of these men came from the same 
section of country, but belonged to the whole 
nation. Unlike Senator Morrill, Mr. Dingley 
died at the time of his greaiest activity as a 
public man. No member of the House was 





laden with more cares and responsibilities. Even 
the hours that should have been given to recrea- 
tion, Mr. Dingley devoted to public affairs. 

Among men on the floor of Congress who have 
become eminent without being eloquent orators, 
Mr. Dingley stood first; and no man ever owed 
less to artificial aids. His information was so 
exhaustive and his habit of mind so exact that 
his associates “‘pinned their faith” to his opinion, 
and his political opponents gave him sincere 
respect. 

Men of solid qualities like his survive in the 
regret and gratitude of their race long after their 
lives here have ended. The title of “Great 
Commoner” applied to Pitt may not cling to 
Mr. Dingley, but his public service goes far to 
establish his claim to it. He was strong in the 
beauty of his life, strong in his sagacity and sense 
of right, strong in the breadth and accuracy of 
his knowledge; and his strength is the lustre of 
his history. His death is a loss to his.country. 
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A Moral from France. 


HE French Parliament is not what it was 
during the first decade of the third republic. 
There has been in its members a decline in 

political capacity, debating power and represen- 
tative character. When a general election takes 
place, there is intense interest in public affairs, 
but small politicians foree their way into promi- 
nence as candidates, and are chosen by universal 
suffrage. The Chamber of Deputies does not, 
therefore, adequately represent the country, and 
consequently does not command its respect. 

The British House of Commons is in touch 
with a wide range of public interests. ‘There 
are now amoung its members fewer orators and 
fluent debaters than there were ten years ago, 
but the House has seldom had a higher average 
of character and ability. Among its members 
are titled landholders, millionaires and bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers, ship-builders and 
ship-owners, mine-owners and miners, retired 
officers of the military and naval services, lawyers 
and men of letters, workingmen and land agita- 
tors. It represents the varied interests of the 
United Kingdom. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies there are 
few manufacturers, merchants, bankers, large 
landholders and highly educated men. The 
majority of the members are journalists, advo- 
eates and minor politicians; noisy and excited 
talkers, who possess neither the mental qualities 
essential in statesmanship, nor an adequate 
knowledge of public affairs. 

Herein lies an explanation of the comparative 
indifference with which the struggle between 
civil and military governments in the Dreyfus 
case has been regarded in France. The army, 
recruited by general conscription, is directed by 
parade-ground warriors and a corrupt staff of 
intriguers. The government of the day is at 
the mercy of a mob of small politicians who do 
not possess the confidence of the country. If 
the general average of character and ability of 
the Deputies were higher than it is, the struggle 
between rival powers in the state would be short 
and decisive. Rural France now cares little 
whether the wire-pullers in the army or the wire- 
pullers in parliament secure supremacy in the 
nation’s councils. ; 

Americans may take warning from France. 
Happily, we are not exposed to the hazards of 
a struggle between civil and military power, but 
the safeguard of our people is a national legisla- 
ture which adequately and honestly represents 
their manifold interests. As the standards of 
membership in either house of the American 
Congress are raised or lowered, the efficiency of 
our institutions and the well-being of the nation 
are strengthened or impaired. 


~~ 
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Senator Hoar’s Speech. 


NE of the speeches in the Senate that will 
take high rank in congressional debate 
was made by Senator Hoar on January 

ninth, upon the proposed acquisition of the 
Philippine Islands. Mr. Hoar’s methods, both 
as to composition and delivery, are those of the 
rhetorician and the student. He is one of the 
most scholarly men in the Senate, and his address 
was replete with historical incidents, literary 
allusions, and brilliant rhetorical figures. It 
was carefully prepared, and while the senator 
used notes for guidance, he gave from memory 
many of the important points in his argument. 
His voice at times lost its accustomed lightness, 
and dropping into a deep, rich intonation on an 
impressive passage, expressed emotion which he 
could ill control. 

One of the most eloquent passages of the 
speech, both because of the manner of its utter- 
ance, and the character of its thought, was that 
in which he used as an illustration Trumbull’s 
famous painting of the “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 
Speaking of the great principles declared in that 
Declaration he said: 

“When Samuel Rogers visited the Dominican 
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Convent at Padua, an aged friar showed him in 
the refectory the famous picture of the ‘Last 
Supper,’ and then remarked: ‘I have sat at my 
meals before it for seven and forty years, and 
such are the changes that have taken place 
among us,—so many have come and gone in that 
time,—that when I look upon the company there, 
who are sitting at the table, silent as they are, I 
am sometimes inclined to think that we, not 
they, are the shadows.’ 

“As- administrations, terms of presidential 
office begin and end,” continued the speaker ; “as 
senators and representatives come and go before 
the silent figures in that immortal picture in the 
Rotunda, it seems to me that we are but the 
shadows, while Hancock and Jefferson and 
Adams and Franklin and Ellsworth and Living- 
ston are still deliberating, still acting, still alive.” 

To-day’s act is yesterday’s birthright, and the 
silent memories of the great and the good who 
have founded nations in righteousness are the 
eternally living forces that move the world. 
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THE LIGHT OF MEMORY. 


Life all past 
Is like the sky when the sun sets in it, 
Clearest when farthest off. 
Rossettr. 


_——_—_ +0 >—_—_—_ 


In His Honor. 


MEMORIAL window in honor of John 
Bunyan is to have a place in the newly 
restored Church of St. Saviour, South- 

wark, “London, a church interestingly associated 
with John Harvard. 

The window is to be the offering of children, 
and a special children’s service will mark its 
dedication. Near by, in Zoar Chapel, Bunyan 
preached many of his powerful sermons. The 
window is to bear a representation of Christian 
relieved of his burden at the foot of the Cross, 
while the three “Shining Ones” greet him. 

The commemoration of the man and of his 
marvellous allegory—‘“Pilgrim’s Progress’’—in 
the historic church shows that time softens 
asperities and insures the recognition of worth 
that prejudice passed by in scorn. 

The non-conformist, imprisoned in his day as 
a martyr to his faith, through his memorial will 
look down on worshippers whose ancestors were 
among the denouncers of the man who chose to 
follow his own religious convictions. We speak 
of the years bringing their revenges. Is it not 
more in harmony with the spirit of the times to 
talk of the rightings of wrong, the eulogies of 
merit, the honoring of men of whom the world in 
their day was not worthy, that the healing years 
witness? 

Bunyan does not need the storied window, but 
the church and society need him as a quickener 
of faith, as the giver of visions of the higher life. 


Seeking Business in Havana. 


WELL-INFORMED writer in Leslie’s 
Weekly, in adverting to the opportunities 
which Cuba and Puerto Rico proffer to 

American wage-earners, speaks encouragingly of 
Havana. Clerks and salesmen will find ready 
employment, but a most essential qualification to 
success is a knowledge of the Spanish language. 

American typewriters and stenographers are 
in demand, but women workers in these oceupa- 
tions may “hope for employment only with 
American firms. 

The Spaniards and Cubans still retain their 
prejudices against the employment of women, 
except in tobacco factories. With the coming of 
American families, American dressmakers, milli- 
hers, governesses, school-teachers, boarding- 
house keepers and sewing-machine operators will 
find openings to employment. 

Nothing is said of climatic dangers, which are 
ever present, and which American fortune- 
seekers will do well to remember. 

This writer thinks that Puerto Rico should be 
avoided by young men without capital and with 
no knowledge of the Spanish language. It 
presents no opportunities now, and there are 
few hopes that there will be any in the immediate 
future. 
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Congress and Private Claims. 


EW features of congressional work are more 
interesting than the private claims, of which 
hundreds are presented annually. These 

are the claims of individual citizens for some 
alleged debts of the government ‘which cannot, 
by law, be collected in the regular way, and 
so a special act of Congress is necessary if the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to pay them. 

Many of the claims presented are fraudulent, 
while others are so meritorious that were Uncle 
Sam an individual he would blush with shame to 
allow them to remain for any length of time 
unsettled. But good and bad alike are usually 
kept waiting many years, for Congress acts 
slowly. Oftentimes these claims are so evenly 
balanced that it takes a long time for Congress 
to make up its mind whether they should be 
paid or not. 

The interesting case of John Veeley, which 
has just been settled in his favor, is one of long 
standing. In 1868, as a carpenter employed by 
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the Louisville & Nashvilie Railroad, he found 
five one-hundred-dollar bills in the end of an old 
box-car which he had been repairing. The bills 
were badly torn, and had been used by the rats 
in building a nest. 

Veeley made no secret of how he came into 
possession of this. money, and applied to the 
government to exchange these bills for new ones. 
This was refused. He then sold the bills to a 
broker for three hundred dollars, who sent them 
to Washington again, and asked for an opinion 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury, who decided 
that the government had a right to keep the bills 
without paying for them. The broker came back 
to Veeley for the three hundred dollars. As the 
poor man had spent the money, he had great 
difficulty in getting the sum together again, and 
was only able to pay it in instalments. 

A committee of Congress recently investigated 
the case and decided that as Veeley was the 
honest finder of the notes, which were payable 
to bearer, and no one else in the thirty years 
had come forward to claim them, he should be 
compensated. Accordingly, a bill allowing him 
five hundred dollars has been passed, and after 
long delay, he is once more in possession of the 
cash. In this case a patient waiter has lost 
nothing but the interest on his money. 
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Mars. 


ARS is again passing its “opposition,” 
M rising at sunset, like the full moon, and is 
nearer to us than at any time for two 
years past or to come. But while in August, 1892, 
its distance was only a little more than thirty-five 
millions of miles, it is now over sixty millions. 
As a compensation, however, it is now much 
better situated for observation in Europe and 
this country because it is farther north; and 
while in 1892 the south pole of the planet was 
tipped toward us, the north pole is now presented, 
so that we can examine a different portion of its 
surface—a very interesting region, too, for the 
north polar cap is usually considerably larger and 
more irregular than the southern. 

What gives special interest to observations of 
Mars is the fact—which seems to become more 
and more unquestionable—that real changes of 
great importance are all the time going on upon 
its surface; some of them rapid and periodical, 
probably due to the planet’s seasons, while others 
are gradual and apparently steadily progressive, 
of a kind which must ultimately produce serious 
modifications in its condition. 

It is this which gives fresh and continual 
interest to unremitting observation. At the same 
time, the objects studied are so minute, and the 
opportunities for imagination to get in its deceit- 
ful work so great, that the greatest care is 
necessary in interpreting what one sees, or thinks 
he sees. 

There is not the slightest probability that with 
our present telescopes, or any that are likely to 
be soon constructed, we shall be able to make ott 
anything which will settle the question whether 
the planet has inhabitants, and still less, what 
sort of beings they are. 
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The Critic Silenced. 


ADY CAMILLA GURDON, whose literary 

L remains have just been published in London, 

tells many anecdotes about Mr. Lowell 
interesting to Americans. 

On one occasion, she says Thackeray asked 
him to criticise “Henry Esmond,” and frankly to 
point out any mistake he might detect in the 
English of the time of Queen Anne. 

“There is one thing I think wrong,” said Mr. 
Lowell, with hesitation. “Did anybody then ever 
use the phrase ‘different to’ such a thing?” 

“Hang it all!” cried Thackeray. “Of course 
they didn’t!” 

An English literary man who visited this country 
a year or two ago to lecture, frankly declared 
that he came, not expecting to find accurate 
scholarship among Americans, especially on 
purely literary subjects, adding affably: 

“You have been too busy and useful a nation in 
practical matters to give much time to the arts 
and graces of learning.” 

During the dinner at which he made this remark, 
he criticised Shakespeare, sharply declaring that 
his metaphors often were absurd. “As for 
example,” he said, “‘sleep that knits up the 
ravelled sleave of care.’ How ridiculous to figure 
sleep as knitting up a torn sleeve of a coat!” 

A young American sitting near him said mod- 
estly, “I think the word is not sleeve but sleave, 
the thin fluff of a damaged web. It is a technical 
expression among weavers.” 

“In the States probably!” retorted the critic, 
irritably. “Shakespeare never could have heard 
it. He meant sleeve.” 

“I believe,” persisted the American, gently, 
“the word is printed sleave in all the old editions. 
It is not an American word, but has been used for 
centuries by weavers in Scotland and the north 
of England.” 

The visitor frowned, and then with English 
frankness said, laughing, “Thank you, I was 
mistaken. Perhaps I am mistaken about other 
things, and will be corrected before I leave your 
shores.” 
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Polite. 


ANY of us have heard of that polite Parisian 
cocher—driver—who, during a long after- 
noon in which he drove an American lady 

about the gay capital to see the sights, responded 
quite unruffied.and without so much as a muscle 
twitching, to her constantly repeated orders to 
cochon—pig—to drive her here or there. Indeed, 
foreigners receive our mistakes in their language 
much more courteously than we receive theirs in 
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ours. Two ladies in Italy, we are told by a corre- 
spondent of the Companion, had this fact recently 
“porne in upon them,” as the Friends say, with 
especial distinctness. 

In the morning their Italian teacher made a 
slip in her English, and in reply to an inquiry 
concerning the oddly-twinkling fire embers in her 
little brass stove, informed them that the fuel she 
employed was “small wigs.” 

They laughed heartily at the mistake, and 
presently the lady herself corrected it to twigs, 
and was amiable enough to laugh also. But that 
same day they went to see the homeless cats of 
the city fed in the cloisters of San Gallo, and 
were not sure that they had come at the right 
time. One of them turned to the custode and 
inquired in Italian, as she supposed, “When will 
the cats eat?” but what she really asked was: 

“When shall we eat the cats?” 

“There is no systematic hour, signorina,”’ he 
replied to this surprising query, in a manner as 
politely matter-of-course as if it were quite the 
custom there to serve kittens on toast to foreign 
ladies! Nota flicker of expression showed that 
he perceived the mistake. 

Such a steady countenance under such circum- 
stances, they agreed -when they discovered it 
themselves, was a feat of courtesy very rarely 
exhibited by an American. 


—_S Oo re _—_- 


THE KING AND THE BLACKSMITH, 


An anecdote of Emperor Francis Joseph, found 
in a London publication, shows that the Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary has at least one 
characteristic in common with the average man. 

Some time ago while holding court in the royal 
palace overlooking the Danube, Francis Joseph 
received a Hungarian blacksmith, who desired to 
thank his king for the decoration conferred on 
him in recognition of his having invented an 
agricultural machine. 

During the audience the blacksmith drew from 
his pocket two photographs representing the king 
and queen, and said, handing them to his majesty: 

“May I ask your majesty and also the queen for 
your signatures?” 

“And why?” demanded the king, smilingly. 

“Well, when I die the cross of merit which your 
majesty has given me will have to be returned, 
and my children will at least have your majesties’ 
portraits and signatures in remembrance of this 
audience.” 

“The queen is absent from Hungary,” said the 
king, “and I cannot give you my signature at 
the present moment, for I have neither pen nor 
pencil within reach.” 

“I have brought a pencil with me,” said the 
smith, handing it to the monarch. The king 
thereupon attached his signature to the photo- 
graph, and dismissed the smith with a smile and 
his customary inclination of the head. To the 
king’s surprise the smith did not retire, but stood 
his ground. 

“Is there anything else I can do for you?” 
asked Francis Joseph. 

“Yes, your majesty, I am waiting for my pencil.” 

The king had mechanically pocketed it, and he 
returned it with a hearty laugh. 


————_—— 24 or - 


FEBRUARY SECOND. 


Many are the rhyming prophecies about Candle- 
mas day. They are very interesting, from the 
antiquarian point of view, but their usefulness to 
an American is somewhat impaired by the fact 
that they grew up and became “signs” in an 
English climate. 

One of them suggests that the British laborer is 
rather less interested in his wife than in agricul- 
ture, for it says: 

The hind had as soon see his wife on her bier, 
As on Candlemas day that the sun should shine clear. 

The shepherd is even more decided, for of him 
it is recorded: 

If Candlemas day be bright and clear, 
The shepherd had.rather see his wife on her bier. 
_Here is a word to the imprudent man, who is 
likely to forget that Candlemas is often as good— 
or as bad—as midwinter: 
Lock in the barn, on Candlemas day, 
Half your corn and half of your hay. 
Again: 
If Candl day be fair b 
Winter will have : another Moke am, 


But if it be dark, with clouds and rain 
Winter is gone, and will not come again. 


Another runs: 


As far as the sun shines in on Candlemas day, 
So far the snow will blow in afore May. 


Or, almost the same: 


Where the wind is on Candlemas day, 
There it will stick till the end of May. 
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RED TAPE. 


Arnold White, in his London letter to Harper’s 
Weekly, tells a story excellently illustrating the 
ted tape of English governmental life. Perhaps, 
also, it shows the “plentiful lack” of humor in 
the British make-up. 

An engineer, an officer, in the course of his 
dutic 8, which involved travelling, sent in a Dill, 
which contained the item, “Porter; sixpence.” 

In return, he received the notice: 

“Alcoholic drinks are not included in the tray- 
elling allowance for officers.” 

Z He answered that he did not mean the beverage, 
porter,” but the hire of a man to take his 

luggage from the station. Upon this, the all- 

knowing official rejoined that, in future, in such a 

case, he should use the word “porterage.” 

; The officer, who did have a sense of humor, sent 

=e bill which included the item: 

‘Cabbage, two shillings.” The bill was promptly 
Teturned, with the statement: 

‘G reen vegetables are not to be included in the 
travelling allowances for officers.” 

Now came the officer’s turn, He wrote: 

{had taken a cab. When I asked for the hire 
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of a porter, I was instructed to call it ‘porterage.’ 
I supposed, therefore, that it would be necessary 
to call a cab a cabbage.” 





A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion, 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as wel] as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





DOCTOR TEMPLE’S THREAT. 


Doctor Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
has always been esteemed a man who could and 
would stick to his purpose in the face of anything 
and anybody, and to those who are familiar with 
the awful presence of the beadle of a fashionable 
London chureh, some idea of the archbishop’s 
determined character may be gathered from the 
following anecdote from an English source: 


Some years ago he was due to preach at a 
fashionable church in Regent Street. On arriving 
at the door he was astonished to find Mrs. A., an 
intimate friend of his, in the act of returning to 
her carriage. 

“What,” asked Doctor Temple, “going away?” 

“Only because I cannot obtain admittance; the 
place is full,” was the lady’s reply. 

“Do you really wish to stay?’ 

“T came on purpose.”’ 

“Then take my arm,” Doctor Temple said, and 
proasing ‘arouses the crowd, the strong figure of 

e future archbishop was soon before the beadle 
at the door. In the blandest manner Doctor 
Temple said to that functionary, who evidently 
did not know him: 

“You will be so good as to give this lady the 
best seat in the church.” 

“Impossible, sir,” said the surprised beadle. 
“The church is quite full.” 

Doctor —_ merely repeated his request, 
only more emphatically. 

“Utterly impossible, sir,” replied the guardian 
of the door. “I tell you the church is quite full.” 

“Oh, but I won’t preach if you don’t!” was the 


crush ng reply. 

The >= le’s manner immediately changed. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon, my lord,” he said. “This 
way, ma’am,” and Mrs. A. secured a seat in the 
churchwarden’s luxurious empty pew, while 
nyt ge preached one of the best sermons 
of his life, 


DOCTOR HU. 


It is not so very long since it was a disputed 
point whether women should be admitted to 
medical lectures and should become doctors, and 
now even China has its woman doctor, the first 
who has practised in the Flowery Land. 


Hu King Eng is a great success. For seven 
years she studied in the United States, where 
she took her degree of M. D., and then went to 
China to take charge of the Siang-Hu Hospital at 
Foochow. 

Her labors are appreciated by men as well as 
women. Christian Work tells a story of a coolie 
who wheeled his blind old mother a thousand 
miles in a barrow that she might have the benefit 
of the attention of the lady doctor. A double 
operation for cataract was result, and to-day 
the old woman can see as well as ever. 

Dr. Hu Wt + the daughter of a mandarin 
of great wealth an —— e was converted to 
Christianity late in life, and his daughter is also 
of the Christian faith. Dr. Hu King Eng is to 
be a delegate to the Women’s Congress to be 
held in London next year. 





YOUTHFUL PESSIMIST. 


A New England school-teacher preserves among 
her treasures the composition of a former pupil, 
a boy of twelve. It has its pathetic side, as the 
meagreness of the boy’s life may be conjectured 
from his words. 


The subject given was, “Anticipation. Do you 
enjoy it as much as realization?” 
ictionaries were yn een! consulted, and the 
general vote placed anticipation on a high plane 
5 —. ot so wrote the solemn-faced boy of 
we 


ve. 
“Anticipation is when you think about things 
beforehand. If it’s having your teeth out, that 
isn’t much fun; and if it’s Sunday-school picnics, 
you can’t help worrying about the weather. 
“Realization is when the things —Z thought 
about beforehand happen. aving your teeth 
out is a little worse than thinking about it. Sun- 
jen ne nay picnics would be nice if it didn’t rain, 
but when it rains they put them off; and then the 
day they have them, vem fe can’t go. 
“JAMES BROWN.” 


REMARKABLE CLAIRVOYANCY. 


When people are determined to find evidence 
to convince them of a thing they are bound to 


-believe, there is never any lack of it. A certain 


man who accepted as true the pretensions of a 
charlatan who claimed to be able to tell the past 
history, character and future of any person from 
his handwriting, said one day to a friend: 


“Why, look at the things he is able to tell you 
from a mere glimpse at your handwriting! he 
first thing he said to me was, ‘I see you never 
took a prize in orthography while you were at 
school,’ and it was true.” 

“Did he give you any idea how he knew that?” 

“He said he could tell it merely from the way in 
which I had made the curves of the letters g and 
h in the word ‘handwrighting’!” 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring | 
onacough. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Ade. ff 








Probably ... 


YOU ARE USING - | 
Electric Lustre Starch. | 


If you are not, order a package of your 
grocer; or if you want to try it first, send | 
to us for Free Sample. It is the best Laun- 
dry Starch in the World. Blue Packages. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


42 rox FLOWERS rans 306 


20 Pkts. Choice Seeds, 22 Bulbs 
fs 





~ Finest 0c. collection ever offered. 
M v pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 3 colors, | 
Ky) Alyssum, Little Gem. [mixed. | 
bed oy, Hybrid Begonias. 
1 





Boquet Chrysanthemum. 





Umbrella Plant. 
“ (Oarnation Marguerite, 

“ Double Chinese Pink. 

“* Heliotrope, mixed. 

“ Forget-me-not Victoria. 

“ Diamond Flower. 

“ Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 
“ Phiox Drammondii. 





“ Washington Weeping Palm. 
“ Japan Morning Glos an which 
“Crimson Queen.” we offer 825in C. Premi- | 
Canna Lit ums for Largest Flowers. | 
$ 1 new CANNA YAY, “Crimson 
Rese: 1 double Tuberose;1 Silver | 
Leaf do. ; 2 Hybrid Gladiolus; 2 Butterfly do. ; 35 i | 
Iris, 2 Climbing Wisteria ; 10 lovely mixed Oxalis. 
“NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” 
120 Pages, FREE with every order. 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box T, West Grove, Pa. | 





is a picture of our 
daughter, Marjorie, taken 
when she was ten months old. 
She is at present a little over 
twelve months, has never had 
and has never seen a sick Ay. 
We attribute the majority of 
her good health and happiness 
to Mellin’s Food. 
Mark F. Brown, 
Norwich, N.Y. 


A free sample on request. 





“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


“& Breakfast 
aS 
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-MELLIN’S FOOD €O,, 


MELLINS FOOD 











The Standard for 5 SR 
Purity and 7 350,000 Peach, 150,000 Plum, (150,000 


ear, 75,000 Cherry, 150, Apple, 

Excellence.... Quince, Apricot, Mulberry, etc., 

50,000 fipt-Bearing Trees, 2,000,000 
Small Fruits, 1,000,000 Koses. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 


44 Gegenhogece filled with choice Roses, 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


OOO 


alms, Araucarias, Ficus, Ferns, 
Geraniums, ete. Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogue and price-list free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 182, Painesville, Ohio. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED !780. 
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Send for Handsome 


with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


of Music Boxes at all 
prices, and list of tunes. 


OVER 500 TUNES are 
ready, and the latest 
music is constantly 
being added. 


Insist on an 


OLYMPIA 


There is no 


“Just as Good.” 


makes would have been worn out and useless. Disks ar 
easily changed — they’re practically indestructible. 


,instrumental renderings ; h 
HIS ILLUSTRATION shows Style IV —polished mahogan 


Extra Tunes, 


SENT ON TRIAL. On receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 


sing fo 


your money back, if not entirely satisfied. Write to us. 
F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





THE OLYMPIA music’sox 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes 


THE PIANO CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained by 
Illustrated the poy La 5 gn nd aix - am owt nents, and = 
e players must be experts. superior to every other 
Catalogue tone and simplicity of construction. The dura- 


make 
bility u’ll appreciate years from now, after_inferior 


CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS may be arranged 
without notice if an Olympia is in the parlor— Dancing, sing- 
HymnsandChurch Music,too. 


or oak case—22x20x10in. high, Price, including One Tune- Disk, 
Cents each, Sent on ayy of price. 
»€ 


six extra tune-disks) we will send 
the Olympia on 10 days’ trial. You can return it, and get 


Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments and Jewelers. 
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The Finest Garden 


In the neighborhood this year will be yours—if you plant Maule’s Seeds. 
My new Seed and Plant Book for 1899 contains everything good, old or 
new. Hundreds of illustrations; four colored plates; complete up-to-date 
cultural directions. Full of business, cover to cover. A 600-page Year 
Book and Almanac with complete weather forecasts for 1899, free with 
every order of $1.50 or upward for 


Maule’s Seed 


I send the best Agricultural Weekly in the U. 8. for only 25 cents per 
annum. Ten packets of the newest novelties in Sweet Peas, only 20 cents. 
It also gives rock bottom prices on the best Onion Seed in America. It is 
pronounced by all the brightest and best seed book of the year, and you 
need it before placing your order for 1899. Mailed free to all who mention 
having seen this advertisement in THe Yourn’s COMPANION. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When Lydia was six months old 


She was so dear, so fair a treasure, 
We called her “honey,” “beauty,” “sweet,” 
And “angel,” without stint or measure. 


But nowadays all that is changed, 
re s three years wiser ; 
We dare not call her sweet or fair, 
We may not tell her how we prize her. 


For little girls are sometimes spoiled 


By loving praise too oft repeated, 
And, all unlike the dear pet names, 
Grow sour-tempered and conceited. 


But often when our hearts o’erflow. 
And fond words to our lips are welling— 
The words that we may use no more— 
We try to find relief in spelling. 


For little Lydia runs no risk ‘ 
Of growing vain and highty-tighty 
From hearing “h-o-n-e-y,” 
And “b-e-a-u, bean, t-y, ty.” 


We say, “You a-n-g-e-l,” 
“You little f-a-i-r-y, ry,” 
And Lydia beains up at us 
With looks of innocent inquiry. 


But oh, sometimes we're sorrowful 
hat we may never be endeuring, 
Nor use the tender, loving names 
Which once we used in Lydia’s hearing! 


And there is still a sadder thought— 
A cloud that there is no dispelling— 
*T will only be a little while 
Till Lydia understands our spelling! 


WILFRED E. KNOLLYS. 
to —_—— 


’Tis Never Quite the Same Again. 


An humble cottage ‘neath the hill 

Where children laugh and romp at will— 
With parents’ tender love and care. 

How could their lives be else than fair ? 
Oh, let them all be glad to-day, 

For swift the years will pass away, 

And when they’re women grown, and men, 
’Twill never be the same again. 

Together all their tasks are done, 

Their interests are all as one; 

The selfsame board they gather round, 
And at one altar all are found; 

The same dear song, the same dear prayer, 
The same old Bible all may share. 

But when they leave the home—oh! then, 
’Tis never quite the same again. 


The wedding-bells mang sweetly ring, 
And glory be on everything, 

But when one leaves the dear home nest, 

*Tis lonelier for all the rest. 

And if they one by one shall leave, 

How can the parents help but grieve ? 

All come and go, and love—but then, 

’Tis never quite the same again. 

Tu other homes as dear and sweet, 

Will be the sound of childish feet ; 

In many homes, instead of one 

There will be frolic, laughter, fun. 

The old love will be true and deep, 

But sometimes it may sigh and weep 

For something gone, somewhere, some when, 
And ‘tis not quite the same again. 


Ah, well! perhaps ’tis better so. 

That deeper meanings we may know; 
There is no loss, no pert, no pain, 

That may not bring its own sweet gain: 
And in the blessed land above, 

There’ll be again one home, one love. 
Then one in heart, and one in name, 

At last ’twill ever be the same. 


Mrs. FRANK A. BREOK. 
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The Family Life. 


HE Indian boys and girls 
who are being educated 
in the school in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, spend the 
summer vacation on 
the neighboring farms, 
earning money by work 
in the field and house. 
On their return, in 
September, the smaller 
boys very naturally diseussed their experiences. 
Many of them had been in the houses of 
Quakers, and began to joke good-humoredly at 
the “plain’’ dress and language, when a little 
Navajo gave a shout, and rushing up to them, 
exclaimed : 

“Don’t thee dare to say anything against the 
Quakers! They are my friends! I’m.a 
Quaker!’ and he planted both his fists in the 
face of the last speaker. 

The same young convert to the faith of the 
Friends anxiously inquired on Sunday for the 
Quaker church, and finding that there was none, 
took his stool into the yard, and sat down on it 
for quiet meditation. 

The teachers of the Indian children say that 
this residence as individuals in different families 
for part of the year is an unmistakable help to 
their civilization. They are brought under direct 
home influence, and even if the home be not a 
very good one, they learn the routine of domestic 
life, and the happiness which lies in affection, 
self-control and trifling, every-day acts of 
unselfishness. 

In a recent report of the managers of several 
orphan and foundling asylums in England, the 
fact was urged as of special significance that 
while the girls trained in these institutions made 
excellent housemaids or laundresses, they could 
not be trusted as nurses of children. The 
training in a large body could give them orderly 
habits, but left dormant their affections and 
their womanly, motherly instincts. 

So many girls are now pushing out: of their 
homes to find a life in public that these facts 
have a significance that should not be over- 
looked. 

Among God’s purposes in placing men and 
women in families are the opportunities to be 
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chivalric and tender and strong that wait at 
the humble home hearth, which are found 
nowhere else in the world. 


—_———s0e———- 


A Convivial Artist. 


John Wesley Jarvis, an Englishman by birth 
and an American by adoption, was for many 
years the best portrait-painter in the city of New 
York, where he died in 1840. “I was the best 
painter,” he used to say, humorously, “because 
others were worse than bad—so bad was the 
best.” 


When Jarvis’s father emigrated to the United 
States he left the son in charge of his uncle, the 
celebrated founder of Methodism, with whom he 
remained until he was five years old, when he 
was sent to Philadelphia, where his father resided. 
The uncle was pious and methodical, but so 
slightly was the a impressed by his teachin, 
and example that his after life was as unmarke 
by piety as it was dotted all over with disorder, 
shiltiessness and paphe, ne bey 

While Jarvis was painting the portrait of Bishop 
Benjamin Moore of New York, the subject of 
—— became the topic of conversation at one 
of the sittings. Jarvis had modeled in clay a 
head of Thomas Paine, with whom he was 
intimate and in the same house with whom he 
ived. Doubtless these facts prompted the bishop 
to ask Jarvis several searching questions as to 
his poronen faith and practice. 

The painter, who was a wit and quick with a 
retort, seemed intent at that moment on catching 
some feature of the prelate’s face. Waving his 
hand, he said: 

ae your face more that way, and shut your 
mouth!” 

The artist had wandered far away from the 
religion of his distinguished uncle. 

Jobn Wesley was noted as a man of method 
and order. t the nephew was, in the day of 
his success, may be seen from the description of 
his poteeng sem. ven by William Dunlap in his 

the Arts of Design.” 

alettes, some fresh set and others 
aint on them, brushes clean and other- 
ures finished or half-finished or just 
begun, a table in the centre of the room with 
glasses, bottles, decanters, empty or half-filled 
chalk and seraps of paper, with or without 
sketches, and in the midst a lady’s hat and shawl. 
Once I found there his wife with her infant and a 
cradle and all the etceteras of the nursery.” 

The artist, being fond of notoriety, dressed 
when he walked out in a long coat trimmed with 
furs, and was accompanied by two large dogs, 
one of whom carried the market-basket. e 
paiater’s humor, his convivial habits, his story- 

lling and his talents as an artist made him a 
favored guest, and the houses of social magnates 
were open to him. 

“But the fiddle is hung behind the street door 
when the player is with his family,” says an old 
saw. The merry, story-telling artist made his 
home a house of mourning. is convivial indul- 
gence turned him into a paralytic, and he who 
once kept the table in a roar gave sluggish utter- 
ance to unjointed words. ‘Alas, poor Yorick!” 
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Why he Was Brave. 


A recent narrative in the Companion recalls to 
one of our readers something which occurred a 
few years ago, when a mob surrounded the court- 
house in C——, and did considerable damage; 
among other things setting fire to a part of the 
structure and destroying valuable records. The 
state militia was hastily called out. Company A, 
consisting of sixty men, was hurried by special 
train from a near-by city. The citizen soldiers 
arrived in C—— just after dark. The mob had 
heard of their coming, and rushed to the station 
to meet “‘the boys” with sticks and stones. 


The column was formed in the car-shed, but 
when the soldiers Hot out into the street they 
found it jammed with a raging mob, and were 
met by a volley of sticks, stones and bricks. The 
captain feared to advance, called a halt, and 
peaey ordered aretreat. The company scattered 
in all directions except toward. the mob, and 
came home on any sort of train that rolled in that 
direction. Only two men remained—the first 
lieutenant and a small drummer boy scarcely 
sixteen years old. 

After the flight of the captain the command 

assed to the lieutenant. e tried to rally the 

ys, but to no purpose. He told the drummer 
boy that his orders were to report to his colonel 
at the county jail, and he proposed to-do so, even 
if he had to go alone. The drummer declared 
that he was ready to obey orders. The lieutenant 
drew his sword and ordered his ‘‘company” to 
advance. The little fellow made his snare-drum 
fairly rattle as the two marched out into the face 
of the crowd. 

Whether the mob disdained to attack so small a 
“company,” or admired its courage, will never be 
known, but the facts are that they actually 
escorted the lieutenant and his “‘drum corps” to 
the — jail, giving them the safest sort of 
convoy. After the trouble was over and the 
lieutenant had returned home, I asked him how 
he ever found the courage to do a thing so 
ye His reply was as follows: 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t deserve all this 
credit for gay a I was just as big a coward as 
the rest of the boys, only in a different way—I 
was more afraid to go home than to face the mob. 
Father is an old regular-army man, a West 
Pointer, and knows only duty. If I had shown 
the white feather, disobeyed orders, and sneaked 
home, father wouldn’t have done a thing but take 
me out into the back yard, tie me fast to a tree, 
step off about ten paces, draw a thirty-two calibre 
revolver and simply shoot me full of holes. I 
wage to take my chances with the mob. I 

what father would do.” 
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International Difficulties. 


How an arbitrary line across a tract of country 
may affect the people who live on the respective 
sides of it, is illustrated by a story told by a 
German newspaper. Some time ago a German 
tourist arrived at Riitli, or Griitli, on the Lake of 
the Four Cantons, and asked the proprietor of 
the hotel if he could inform him where he could 
obtain some details concerning the historical or 
legendary .“Oath of Riitli,’—the occasion on 
which the early leaders of the three Forest 
Cantons swore eternal hostility to the Austrian 
power and laid the foundation for the Swiss 
Confederation. 


The hotel-keeper answered that he himself was 
provided with a book containing the whole story, 
Kk 


and he produced an ancient volume and laid 
before his visitor. The stranger looked the boo 
over a few minutes and then handed it back with 
a contemptuous air. 

“A pack of old fables,” he said, “which our 
Schiller has dressed over and greatly improved. 
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How can people imagine that such stuff is 


history!” 
“Sir!” exclaimed the innkeeper, “the ground 
where we are is sacred to every Swiss. e do 


not permit any aspersions to cast on our 
history. You have offended us deeply. You may 
0 


And he showed the German the door. Mean- 
time his big dog, whose suspicions were aroused 
by thé tone of his master’s voice, began growling 
at the stranger and accompanying him eaten- 
ingl toward the door. 

‘Bismarck, lie still! Be quiet, Bismarck!” 
called the innkeeper to the dog. 

“What!” said the German, “do you dare to 
name your dogs Bismarck? It is infamous! I 
shall complain to gE pag Meantime, I 
wish you to know that in Germany we call our 
om illiam Tell!” 

he two men parted in a high state of rage, and 
the German actually did — to_his govern- 
ment of his treatment at Riitli and of the inn- 
keeper’s dog Bismarck. The matter was made 
the subject of diplomatic correspondence between 
the two governments, but without any results 
satisfactory to the German. 


* 
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Song of Labor. 


Work, work, work. 

In meadow and mill and mart; 
Work, work, work, 

Till the dews of labor start. 

Where the sailors launch their ships, 
And plow the waves agart 

Work with a song on the lips, 

And work with a prayer in the heart. 


Let the dreamer lie at ease, 

And gaze at the bright blue sky, 
Lulled by the murmuring bees, 
While the summer winds go by. 
rs oy its skies be cold and gray, 
Be this thy heart’s content, : 
That thine is the sweeter day 

In useful labor spent. 


Better to delve all day 

With the blessing of peace at night, 
Than to fritter the time away, 

With fingers idle and white. 

For labor is God’s good gift, 

Though it be the curse of the fall; 
And the hands that strugale and lift 
Are the noblest hands of all. 





OLA MOORE. 





An Unfortunate Illustration. 


Even before a policeman gets acquainted with 
the people on his beat, he should seek an intro- 
duction to the dictionary. The Plain Dealer 
proves it by the experience of a Cleveland officer 
who had loved a young woman long and truly, but 
lacked the courage to tell her so. 


Finally he mustered up all his bravery—it 
required more nerve than to face an ugly mo 
and marched to her home. “Mary,” he said, “I 
love you.” 


Mary started slightly. She had been expecting 
this remark for some time. She blushed, however, 
and then coyly said: 

“Ditto, George.” 

To her surprise and chagrin George changed 
the subject 

A few ni 


and presently took his departure. 
hts later he was on his way to his beat 
his brother officers. 
, boys,” he said, “I want to ask you some- 
thing. You know I’ve been keeping company 
with a girl on Cedar Avenue, and the other night— 
well, I told her I loved her, and say, all she said 
was al Now, what in thunder does ‘ditto’ 
mean?’ 
The brother officers laughed loud and long. 
“Don’t you know what that means?” one of 
them cried. 
“No, I don’t,” said George. : 
“Well, it’s easy,” said his friend. ‘Look over 
the fence.” They were just passing an East End 
cabbage patch. ‘What do you see?” 
“Cabbages,” replied George. 
“Well, now look at that particular cabbage-head 
right there.” 
*Yes,” said George. 
“Now look at the cabbage-head next to it.” 
“Yes,” said George. 
“Well, that’s it. The first cabba e-head is a 


8 y 
“What!” roared the irate Soorgs, “did that 
blamed girl call me a cabbage-head ?” 

_ he turned away, and refused to be com- 
1) o 
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The Letter from Home. 


“T feel as though I had met a whole roomful of 
my old friends,” said the girl who is trying—in 
spite of homesickness—to make her own way in 
the city. “I’ve just had a letter from Aunt Louise. 
It isn’t filled with her own aches and pains and 
trials and troubles. The home news is all here, 
but there isn’t one selfish, whining word. 


“She writes eight pages. See! She’s mentioned 
most of the people and places I’m interested in, 
and told me dozens of things I wanted to hear 
about. I don’t mean to say they’re important 
things; but it is nice to know the name of Cousin 
Carrie’s baby, and to learn that Etta Mayo is 
taking musie lessons, and to have a description 
of the new minister’s family, and even to hear 
that they’ve laid a new sidewalk over the muddy 
place above the T yy 

.“ ‘Gossip?’ erhaps it is, but it isn’t mean 
gossip. I wouldn’t hesitate to show it to any one 
who is mentioned here. And it makes me feel as 
though I’d made a visit home, and found that I 
wasn’t forgotten. 

“T know how Aunt Louise does it. She makes 
a list of the — le we know, and when the time 
comes to write, she just looks at the list, to make 
sure she hasn’t left any one out. She says she 
doesn’t pretend to be a letter-writer, but her 
letters do me lots of good, for all that. Little 
things look large, when one’s away from home, 
and everything is news!” 

Perhaps there is a hint here for young people— 
and older ones—who profess that they would be 
glad to write to absent friends if they only knew 
what to say. 


+o —_____ 


Desperate Climb. 


The author of “Crooked Trails” says that a 
squad of twenty men, while bushwhacking, one 
January, with a band of northern Cheyennes, the 
Spartans of the plains, was called upon to assist 
in capturing a “bunch of Indians corralled out in 
the hills.” They at once joined the troops which 
had been engaged in watching the Indians, who, 
they were told, had last been seen on the very top 
of what looked to be impassable bluffs, twenty feet 
high. On close examination a cutting was found 
in the face of the rock, a rude attempt at steps, 
doubtless made by the savages in the past. 

The soldiers lay tightly ensconced in the snow. 
For aught they knew, a hundred rifles might be 
covering them from above. 

The officer in charge concluded not to order his 
men forward, but himself stepped boldly up to 
the cliff and began to meditate. The sergeant 
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followed him, and then an old Swedish soldier, 
Otto Bordeson. 

“I want volunteers to climb this rock,” finally 
demanded the officer. 

The sergeant looked up the steps and said: 

“Only one man can go up at a time. If there 
are Indians up there, an old squaw can kill this 
command with a hatchet. If there are no Indians, 
we can all go.” 

The impatient officer started; the sergeant 
seized him Py the belt, but he only turned his head 
to say, “If I haven’t men to go, I will climb 
myself.” 

‘Stop, lieutenant,” said the other. “It wouldn’t 
look right for the officer to go. There’s a pine- 
tree up there. Its branches spread over the top 
of the rock. If you will make the men cover the 
top of the rim-rock with their rifles, Bordeson 
and I will fo -. Will you go, Otto?” he asked, 
turning to the Swede. 


“T will 
the gallan y. 

“Take your choice of the steps or this pine-tree.”” 

After a short calculation, the Swede declared 
in favor of the tree, although either way meant 
death if the Indians were on the rocks. Then 
the two men —— the ascent, pausing only, from 
time to time, rest a moment, look at each 
other and smile. They were playing with death. 

At last the sergeant drew himself up over the 
edge of the cliff, and looked about him. There 
was at to seen but snow and broken 
rock. Otto likewise lifted himself, and he, too, 
saw nothing. Now the soldiers came briskly 
forward, dragging up the cliff in single file. 

The enem disappeared. Yet this was the 
trail which led to him, and late1 that day the fight 
came on, and victory was with the white men. 


go ~ = peat with the sergeant,” was 
re 





True Blue. 


Brooklyn, New York, is the borough of boys, 
barrels and election bonfires. So writes a cor- 
respondent of the Companion, who proceeds to 
tell an after-election story. 


In a certain block upon the park slope there is 
but one Democratic family, and on the night of 
November eighth a happy thought occurred to 
the lady of the house, who is the wife of one of the 
apy ublie school principals. Her husband 
s a great lover and collector of books, and the 
cellar was uncomfortably filled with the excelsior 
used in ange beng 

A group of s in front of the house were 
regretfully watching the expiring flames of their 
bonfire, and had evidently exhausted their mate- 
rial. She called to the leader of the group: 

“T have a fine lot of excelsior in the cellar, 
which you can have for your fire if you like.” 

To her surprise, he remained for a moment 
sileut and unmoved; then he called to. his com- 
panions. 

“Boys,” he said, yo gt re “we are offered 
from this house a lot of excelsior for our fire. 
The question is, Can we afford to accept it from a 
Democratic family?” 

“No!” was shouted in full chorus, and with a 
polite bow and “Thank you, madam,” the spokes- 
man of the party returned with the other boys to 
the dying embers of the bonfire, apparently happy 
in the consciousness that although the material 
conflagration might die out, the moral flame, even 
under such stress of circumstance, had not for a 
moment flickered in their hearts. 
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Good for the Indian. 


At a recent fruit and agricultural fair in one of 
the towns of the Northwest, a rather touching 
and suggestive incident occurred, and a corre- 
spondent sends it to the Companion. 


The ladies of the local Red Cross Society had a 
booth, at which they sold fancy calendars for the 
coming year. One day an Indian was passing by, 
and catching sight of the Stars and Stripes, which 
occupied a conspicuous place among the flags of 
other nations in which the Red Cross has worked 
much good, he hesitated. The lady in charge, 
seeing the look of interest on the face of the 
“brave,” said: “We are selling these calendars 
to make money for sick soldiers.” ’ 

The man started on; then he turned and said, 
“For sick soldiers?” 

“Ves,” returned the lady. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“Two bits,” answered the lady. 

“Two beets? Me tak um.” And picking up 
the soiled cardboard calendar, kept on the counter 
for inspection, he folded it carefully, regardless 
of the consequences to it, and marched proudly 


away. 
a we call them heathen,” remarked the 
y. 
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An Eye to Business. 


A slight mishap to an elderly lady, who for 
some reason had visited an unattractive quarter 
of Chicago, gave two young men an opportunity 
to be helpful. The Record tells how each acted 
out his nature. 


The opposite 
woman reache 
step, and fell. 

A young man was at her side in an instant, and 
bent over her as she lay unconscious. 

The crowd gathere uickly, but when 
shouted, “Stand back!” it realized his earnest- 
ness and obeyed. He carried her into a neighbor- 
ing drug store and called for water. 

“Quick!” he said. The clerk stood behind the 
counter excitedly twirling his fingers. 

“Bring me water!” the young man demanded 


again. 
The clerk gasped, “Vat you vant, soda vater?” 


vement was wet, and when the 
it she hesitated, made a false 


he 
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Shrapnel. 


One of the most embarrassing things connected 
with a modern battle-field is the shrapnel shells, 
which throw all sorts of strange substances 
about. There is not so much danger in their fire 
as in that of modern musketry, but the sound of 
the shrapnel is much more disconcerting and 
demoralizing; its wild ‘“ whee-wew-wew-wew” 
suggests missiles filling all the air and coming 
from all directions. 

A surgeon relates that, as he was standing ip 
front of a hospital tent near where two wounded 
colored troopers were lying, he heard one of them 


say, as a shrapnel wound past: 

“T don’t care for dem Mauser bullets, for when 
‘ou hear one of ’em you know it’s done gone p:st. 
ut I sho’ly would like to know where de cannon 


is dat shoots dem camp-kittles full o’ rocks!” 


~~ 
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OLD GENTLEMAN (dictating an — let- 
ter)._Sir: My stenographer, being a lady, cannot 


take down what I think of you. I, being a genile- 
man, cannot think it; but you, being neither, cad 
easily guess my thoughts. 
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A February Doll. 


The dolls in the play-house sat sad and forlorn, 

The children had left them that bright winter morn; 

For out in the yard they were making, you see, 

The finest great dolly that ever could be. 

lier brow was like marble ; her icicle eyes 

Shone bright as the stars in the midwinter skies. 

Her gown, soft and spotless, was fit for a queen; 

The frost-fairies wove it of changeable sheen, 

Now white, now so sparkling it made your eyes wink, 

Then turned, just at sunset, the daintiest pink. 

But when the next morning the rain pattered down, 

And dripping and dropping, spoiled dolly’s fine gown, 

Then, quite out of sorts at her sad, shabby plight, 

Without bidding good-by, she slipped off out of sight. 

And so, while the showers beat fast on the pane, 

The children returned to the play-house again, 

And the poor, slighted dollies were hugged and caressed ; 

For when rainy days come, 
then our old friends are 
best. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


One. 

“Eat your potato,” said the 
Quiet One. 

*“Let’s all eat ’em!” cried the Merry One. 
“That will be fun!” 

And it was! Never were cold potatoes given 
such a relish before. Even the Mother ate, and 
grew jolly, and told stories. 

“Team coming!’’ announced the Quiet One, 

first to spy it, though everybody thought he had not 
taken his eyes off that far-away spot down the road 
where three specks of figures had vanished. 

Then stories and potatoes were forgotten in the excite- 
ment of watching the approaching ox-team, and then it 
was suddenly discovered to contain, beside the three who 


they were to visit. 

“Grandpa would have it,’’ one of the cousins explained, 
“that you might get stuck in the drifts, and it was all 
owing to him that we started out for you. It is lucky we 
did, for we couldn’t have had the birthday dinner til] you 
got there, and it is cooking in the oven now. Oh, the 
| turkey is a beauty !”’ 

“Tt can’t taste much better than our potatoes!” laughed 
| the Merry One. Emma C. Down. 





“I’m hungry!” piped the Wee | 


had gone in search of help, the uncle and cousins whom | 


Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Papa was chopping wood one day, 
My second ran out, in eager play 
Caught up my first, gave a mighty blow, 
And had not even my third to show. 
“Put it down quick, my daughter dear, 
You'll have my whole, I greatly fear.” 
Il. 
The ruler, he said, was my whole, 
A being without any soul; 
And with a great deal of my last, 
He talked till the evening was past. 
Then they put the dread question to vote, 
Should they blow up the ruler accursed ? 
The result now I pray you to note, 
When they counted the vote, twas my first. 


2. 
SOME ENGLISH KINGS. 

Some English kings with no subjects to rule, concluded 
to om an industrial school. 1 was the king who over all 
presided, and by his commands the others were guided. 
| 2 and 3 to the kitchen went; 4, 5, 6 to the fields were sent. 
| 7, 8, 9, 10 to the horses attended, while 11 and 12 both knitted 
|} and mended. 13, 14 and 15, too timid to work, did nothing 
| at all but idle and shirk. 16, 17 and 18 took care of the 

fowls; 19 and 20 were awake with the owls. 21, 22 taught 
| the people to dance; 23 made jibes at every chance. 24, 25 
| knew all about eyes, 26 could hush all the children’s cries. 
| 27 was busy keeping burglars away; 28 amused the chil- 

dren at play. 29 kept pleading for charity’s sake, 30 was 
stirring to keep sluggards awake. 31, 32 gave water atten- 





And many a stranger that 
makes quite a show 
Forsakes us ere long like 
this dolly of snow. 
=. &. 2. 





Roast Potatoes. 


It was snowing hard 
when the children went to 
bed the night before, and 
blowing “‘like a hurricane,” 
the Father said. 

“No going to Grandpa’s 
to-morrow !”’ he had assert- 
ed, setting his lips firmly 
and shaking his head. 

But now it was morning, 
the sun shone brilliantly, 
and although there was 
snow, snow, piled every- 
where, and the Mother said 
that she didn’t see how 
they were ever going to 
get through all those drifts, 
the Father was out in the 
barn making ready the big 
sleigh, and the children 
were jubilant at the pros- 
pect of a fine day. 

“Itis ten degrees below 
zero!’’ announced the Sci- 





ix little states are we 
ood as 900d can be 





ame us we command 
ow as here we stand 








entific One, coming in from 
the wood-shed, and bringing 
with him a whiff of cold air and little showers of snow. | 

“Oh, we shall freeze!’’ shivered the Biggest One. 

“We shall have the soapstones for our toes,” said the | 
Practical One, ‘and mufflers for our ears ; but I guess our | 
hands will catch it. And Baby’s new mittens not done— | 
it’s too bad!” 

“Wemight each carry a hot roast potato,’ suggested 
the Quiet One. 

“That’s just like him!” laughed the Biggest One. 

“Not a bad idea,’’ said the Scientific One. “The heat —” 

“Oh, don’t go off on a lecture!”’ begged the Practical 
One. “Hot potatoes and cold hands will make a capital 
combination, and that’s enough. Mother, if you can spare 
me the oven I’ll wash an even dozen, and they’! be baked 
by the time we are off.” 

So it happened that when the Raymond children 
clambered into the sleigh each one was provided with a 
piping-hot potato, which was clasped tightly in his 
mittened hand. What squeals and giggles there were 
when the warmth became greater than was comfortable, 
and such a chattering had certainly not been heard since 
the year before, when they had gone to Grandpa’s last 
birthday feast. 

“‘Here’s your potato!’’ cried the Practical One, handing 
over a big tuber to the Mother, as she settled herself 
among the buffalo robes. , 

The Father protested that he didn’t want to be bothered 
with any such nonsense; but before they had gone many 
miles the youngsters discovered that the hands that held 
the reins were willing to gather grateful warmth, one 
after the other, in the pockets where the Quiet One had 
bestowed the hot vegetables. 

The high wind of the night before had packed the snow 
in drifts that were not easily travelled. The road grew 
worse as the party proceeded, but the horses floundered 
along until they were within four miles of their destination. 
Then in one big drift the animals and sleigh stuck tight. 
The Father and the boys briskly plied their feet around | 
the runners, but to no purpose. 

“T should have brought some shovels,” said the Father, 
anxiously, “if I had dreamed of anything like this. I 
declare, I don’t know what to do!” 

Finally he and the two eldest boys started to walk 
to the nearest farmhouse, a half-mile away. 

‘Time dragged heavily with those left in the drift. 





How Janet was Cured. 


It was the uneasy time of day. It was likewise the 
time when the hands of the clock went around altogether 
too fast to suit Janet. 

“You seem to love to say it’s my bedtime,” she said, 
looking crossly at the big clock. “I wish I could sit up 
once in a while and see what a good time the grown folks 
have after we.have gone to bed.” 

“We” meant Janet and her dolls. 

“You can sit up to-night if you wish, just as long as 
you like,”’ said Janet’s mother. 

“Truly?” asked Janet. 

“Truly,’”’ said her mother. 

“Oh, thank you, mamma. Won’t we have a good 
time, though ?” 

Then she went to tell the dolls. 

“Dear ones,”’ she said when she had collected them 
together, “I know and I long have known just how you 
feel about going to bed so early. So to-night you shall 
sit up just as long as you like, and we will see for our- 
selves just what good times the grown-up people have.’ 

Then they all went down-stairs to the library, where 
the family were. It was very quiet there, Janet thought. 
The older children were studying their lessons for the 
next day, grouped around the long table in the middle of 
the room, and her father and mother were reading. 

“Do tell me a long story, please, mamma,” said Janet, 
bringing her little chair up beside her mother’s; but her 
mother shook her head. 

“Tt would disturb the children studying,’’ she said. 

“Can I have an opera with my dolls?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Isn’t there anything to amuse me?” and there were 
tears in Janet’s voice. 

“No, little daughter, this is the quiet hour for the 
grown people and you will have to keep still.’’ 

So Janet sat down and looked soberly at the fire. 

By and by her head rested against her mother’s knee. 

“7 don’t think grown folks —’’ she began, and that 
was all, until her father was carrying her up-stairs— ‘have 
a very good time at all,” she murmured sleepily. 

Since then she goes to bed cheerfully. 

“For it’s really better for all of us, my dears,”’ she told 
the dolls. L. E. CHITTENDEN. | 


| divided-by 7, and the smal 
| sum of the quotient and product will be 50. 


tion, 33 was a tramp unworthy of mention. 34, 35 at all 
meetings presided, by 36 funds were provided. 37, 38 taught 
boxing and ball, and king 39 kept the dogs within call. 40, 
41 managed a barge, 42 of electric currents had charge. 
43, 44 with arms were connected, 45 did the writing, and all 
letters directed. 46, 47 took care of the cattle, 48, 49 were 
mighty in battle. 50 was the one who cleared up the 
woods ; 51 was active stowing away goods. Last, a solemn 
old king, when life’s labor was ended, to the disposal of 
each worker gravely attended. 

3. 

PUZZLES. 
I. 
Make one word out of the following letters: 
REWDONO 


Il. 
Divide 530 into two such “ye that if the larger part be 
er part be multiplied by 3, the 


4. 
RIDDLE. 
Far in the East in sunny seas I lie, 
They call me “golden ;” 
Far in the South I tower up on high, 
O’er icy billows; 
Far in the West I meet the cowboy’s eye, 
Where’er he gallops; 
Far in the North the evening long glides by, 
y music egos it; 
O’er all our land I’m filled with plenty—ay, 
To overflowing. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Fame, us—famous. 2. Hood, wink—hoodwink. 
3. Spin, age—spinage. 
2.1. Anaconda. 2. Wyandotte. 3. Thunderbolt. 4. 
Candy. 
8. Cent, dent, dint, dine, dime. Feet, feed, heed, head. 
Mice, nice, nine, none, nose. Pies, pins, tins, tint, tent. 


| Land, lard, hard, herd, hero. Cake, care, cart, tart. Time, 
| tame, dame, dams, i Pigs, wigs, wags, wars, ware.” 


Frog, flog, flag, flat, slat. Deer, dear, fear, feat, flat. 


4. BUCHAREST 
PREMATURE 
PREACHING 
FINANCIER 
STOCKINGS 
VERS IFIER 
INTRICATE 
PENTECOST 
RECOLLECT 


5. Torpedo boats. 

6. Choler a—cholera. Agate—a gate. Call a—calla. 
Office—off ice. Like wise—likewise. Am used—amused. 
Crumbled—crumb led. Forbear—for bear. In firm—infirm. 
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DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE DINGLEY.— 
Representative Nelson Dingley of Maine died at 
y Washington, January 13th, at 
the age of 67. Mr. Dingley 
was chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and the 
leader of the Republican party | 7,7 =  ~ 
on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. He had 
served in Congress for eighteen 
consecutive years, and before 
entering that bedy had been 
twice speaker of the Maine 
House of Representatives and twice governor of 
that state. He was a recognized authority in 
questions of finanee and the 
tariff, and had a large share in 
framing the present tariff law 
and the war revenue law. He 
was a member of the Canadian 
joint high commission. Through 
many exciting political contests 
7?’ he kept an unsullied reputation 
as a Christian gentleman. 











































NELSON DINGLEY. 





PRES. SCHURMAN. 

SENATORS ELECTED.—United States Sena- 
tors Eugene Hale, Republican, of Maine; Julius 
C. Burrows, Republican, of 
Michigan ; Cushman K. Davis, 
Republican, of Minnesota; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Republi- 
can, of Massachusetts; Joseph 
R. Hawley, Republican, of 
Connecticut; William B. Bate, 
Democrat, of Tennessee; and 
Francis Marion Cockrell, Dem- 
ocrat, of Missouri, have been 
reélected. In New York, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Republi- 
ean, has been elected as succes- 
sor to Senator Edward Murphy, 
Jr., Democrat; and in Indiana, 
Albert J. Beveridge, Republi- 
ean, as successor to Senator 
David Turpie, Democrat. The 
legislatures of many states are 
voting daily for senators with- 
out making any choice. 





HAWLEY. 


A PHILIPPINE COMMIS- 
s10N.— President McKinley has 
+ appointed a commission of five 
~ to study the condition of affairs 
® in the Philippine Islands. The 
~ eommission is composed of 
Admiral Dewey ; General Otis, 
the military governor of the 
islands ; the Hon. Charles Den- 
by, formerly minister of the 
United States to China; Presi- 
dent J.G. Schurman of Cornell 
University, and Prof. Dean C. 
Worcester of the University of 
Michigan, who visited the 
islands some years ago on a 
scientific expedition. 








DEPEW. 


REVOLUTION IN SAMOA.— 
A revolution has occurred in 
the Samoan Islands 
South Pacific, over which the 
United States, Great Britain 
and Germany exercise a kind of 
.! joint protectorate. The trouble 
began with a dispute over the 
succession to the throne. The 
chief justice, who is an Ameri- 
can, decided in favor of one of 
the claimants, Malietoa. The 
German consul refused to reeog- 
nize Malietoa, and the native 
partisans of his rival, Mataafa, 
attacked the forces of Malietoa, 
defeated them, and burned the 
capital, Apia. The German 
eonsul and the German presi- 
dent of the municipal council 
took possession of the supreme 
court, but the British and 
American consuls protested, 
and a British war-ship landed 
a force of marines, which 
reinstated the American chief 
justice. Under a treaty made 
in 1889, the equal rights of the 
three powers are established, 
and the German proceedings 
appear to be a violation of the 
treaty. 





















Mr. Joun RUSSELL 
Youn, the librarian of Con- 
gress, died at Washington, 
January 17th. Mr. Young was 
widely known as a newspaper 
editor and correspondent, and 
aceompanied General Grant on 
his tour around the world. He 
was minister to China during 
President Arthur’s administra- 
tion. He was appointed libra- 
rian of Congress in 1897. 
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work is pleasant, pays good = 
and leads to the highest positions. We 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin Railroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
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An unrivalled article to whiten 9% 
and soften the skin. Chaps, red- 4 
ness, roughness, etc., disappear § 
asif by magic. The Créme Simon 
Soap is larly recommended 
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An Education by Mail 


Students in.the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 


trical Engineering, Architecture, or any 0: 
he Civil Engineering Courses are 
goon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room poritens. Write 
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DOCTOR HALE DOES NOT 

WRITE TESTIMONIALS, BUT DOES GOOD IN 

ANOTHER WAY. 

My husband, Doctor Hale, does not write recom- 
mendations, but he always recommends to his 
patients the use of Postum Food Coffee, in place 
of common cofiee. 

We mix the Postum with just enough egg (white | 6 
and yolk beaten together) to moisten it a little, 
then the Postum does not boil uparound the edges 
of the coffee-pot as it does when moistened with 
water alone, and we think it tastes richer and 
seems clearer. 

This doesnot take the plaee of continued boiling, 
for we have no way to get the rich taste out of 
Postum except by knowing that it has been 
allowed to boil fifteen or twenty minutes after 
the real boiling begins. 

Many make a mistake by counting the fifteen 
minutes from the time they put the pot on the 
stove, but this wil not do. I have never had any 
liver trouble since I began the use of Postum, 
whereas before I was constantly troubled with a 
sluggish liver. 

Mrs. Morrie Hale, 417 Quapau Avenue, Hot 


Springs, Arkansas. 
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Twice as much used 
as of any other Stove 
Polish on earth. 


J.L.PRESCOTT & Co, Néw 


$4.95 ::°All Wool Suit 


of Mali’s Best Blue Serge 
famous pee ge for its perfect weave and rich, 
dark blue It’s medion weight—suitable for 
year around wear—and will positively not fade. 
will make 
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“re gone. Don’t miss this wonder chance, 


- height, weight, chest, 
— =) and aroteh # measure. We'll express the suit, 
0.D. and allew you te examine and it 
on before you pay one cent, as rep- 
and —— value, pay the express agent 

d take the suit. 


95 expressage an: n 
if gg rk We make other suits from $5.95 to 
1$13.95. Write for free samples of cloth, 
THE H. LOUIS VEHON CO. 155 W. Jackson St. Chieago 
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Red Clever 0 Our preparations have 


a world-wide reputation. Send for 

circular. 0, NEEDHAM’S SON 

Minter Ocean Bailding,CHICA' 
SEND US ONE DOLLAR 22, rvs com 


‘ou this 325-Ib. new 1899 Le grade RESERVOIR 
boar AND Woon iD COOK stove, by fi freight C.O.D., subject 
to caiakeaion. Examine it at your freight depot and 
if found perfect- 
ly satisfactory 

the greatest 
stove bargain you 
eversaw or heard 
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rom 
best pig iron, extra arse flues, peavy, covers. Re | 
linings and gra’ large oven shelf, tin-lin 
oven door, handsome nickel- plated ornamentations and 
mmings, extra large deep 
, handsome large ornamented base. Best 
, and we furnish an_ extra wood 
Fates making it a perfect wood WE ISSUE A BIND- 
GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe 
delivery to your railroad station. Your localdealer would 
pare? ra pt yO a stove; ae ek is qaly 
eac 


NO MORE DARNING. 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette nena ”(BOOK- 
LET PREE) describes an invisible 
method of attachin new feet to 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
yourfhosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 
sent pre- 10 They make your stockings 
paid for Cc. last_ twice as long. Sizes 
6 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 


Six Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 
H. S. Brake & Co., DEPT. D, RACINE, Wis. 








it’s safe to use Wool Soap 
—it keeps the skin well and 
the woolens from shrinking. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


CANDY CATHARTIC 
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A LANGUAGE OF 300 Worps.—In the more | ack 


inaccessible parts of the Sierra Madre Mountains, 
in northern Mexico, live a curious people called 
the Tarahumaris. Many of them dwell in caves, 
but they have also small villages, all of which 
are situated about 8000 feet above sea-level. The 
Tarahumaris are small in body, but possessed of 
much endurance. Their only food is maize, and 
they manufacture a drink called teshuin, from 
the same cereal. Their language is limited to 
about 300 words, and they cannot count beyond 


ten. 


FROZEN GROUND AND EXPLosions.— Last 
March a magazine containing 300 quarts of 
nitro-glycerine exploded, and much damage was 
done by the shock in the village of Wellsville, 
New York, about one mile distant. A week 
later another magazine in the same place, con- 
taining 600 quarts of nitro-glycerine,- exploded, 
but although the shock was felt much farther 
away than before, no damage was caused except | 
in the immediate neighborhood of the magazine. | 
An explanation of the difference in the effects of 
the two explosions is suggested by the fact that 
when the first occurred the ground was firmly 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Dr. Hayes OF BUFFALO, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 


A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 

will not benefit. They Ranteh peta 

and prolong life. One gives relief. 
Note the wor on th 


ro) 
I-P-A-N-5S e package and accept 
no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
cents, may atany drugstore. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 











Nearly EIGHT MILLION 
have been produced in the past thirty three 





frozen, but at the time of the second explosion a | 
general thaw had occurred. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A CoMET.—The astrono- | 
mer, like other people, sometimes finds what he 
is not looking for. This is especially likely to 
happen in making photographs of the heavens. 
Many asteroids, and occasionally a comet, have 
been unexpectedly found in that manner. It 
now appears that a small comet, known as 
Chase’s, was thus accidentally photographed on 
at least four plates which were exposed in 
November to catch the Leonid meteors. The 
comet happened to be near that point in the sky 
from which the meteors appear to radiate, and 
although it was invisible to the eye, the faithful 
sensitive plates took note of its presence. 

A Sineinc WELL.— Near Wiederman’s, 
Texas, is an abandoned well, about 60 feet deep, 
and overgrown with vegetation, which, a corre- 
spondent of Popular Science says, is famous 
in the neighborhood for its musical powers. In 
fine weather, particularly with a westerly wind, 
it gives fortha sound like that of an Molian 
harp, swelling and dying away by turns. When 
a heavy northerly wind is blowing, the water 
rises within a few feet of the top, and strange 
noises, which some persons think resemble 
moans, issue from the old well. An attempt to 
fill up the well a few years ago failed, apparently 
because of the existence of a subterranean cavity 
which swallowed up the dirt as fast as it was 
dumped in. a 

PROTECTION OF IRON AND STEEL.—An 
elaborate investigation into the protection of iron 
and steel against corrosion has been completed, 
and the results are given in a German technical 
journal. It was found that certain Japanese 
lacquers gave the best protection. They enabled 
the metal to resist salt water, steam and hot 
acids. The Orient in this department excels the 
best efforts of the Western nations. 

SUMMER AND WINTER CLoUDs.—Many 
must haye noticed that in winter-time the sky 
seems to lack the roominess and lofty arching of 
summer. It appears on cloudy, or partially 
cloudy, days to be nearer the earth than is the 
case on similar days during the surimer months. 
That this appearance is no figment of the imagi- 
nation is shown by recent investigations made at 
the Upsala Observatory on the elevation of 
clouds. It is found that all varieties of clouds 
float at a much greater altitude in summer than 
in winter. The months of greatest elevation, at 
least in Sweden, are June and July. 


AN APPEAL TO INVENTORS.—Sisal is a 
fibrous plant abounding in Yucatan, and now 
beginning to be cultivated in Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico and southern Florida, from which a substi- 
tute for hemp is derived. It is reported that the 
English admiralty has adopted sisal fibres in 
place of hemp for making rope cables. The 
fibre is obtained from the long leaves of the 
sisal, which bear a resemblance to the leaves of 
the century plant. But a perfect machine for 
separating the fibres from the pulp is greatly 
needed, and American inventiveness is expected 
to supply the want. The advantages to be 
obtained from such a machine have been likened 
ta ) those derived from the invention of the cotton- 
Zin, 

THE WAR CoLoR For Suips.—Our war 
with Spain threw much light on the question of 
the proper color to render war-ships invisible to 
the enemy. The best tint was found to be a 


deals with a similar question is shown by the 
black and yellow stripes of the zebra and the 
uger, which render those animals almost invis- 


years—more watches than any other factory 
in the world has produced in the same period. 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


have genuine ruby bearings—their other 
points of superiority can be told by any 
jeweler—ask him about the Elgin. 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRuUP 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA Fic SyRuUP 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For Sale by all druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle. 
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OUR NO. 19 FOR BOYS. 

Made of best selected cotton yarn, close ribbed 

and heavy weight. Triple Knee, high spliced 

heel and double toe, made especially or rough 
. Outwear any other make. 

If you want a dressier, lighter stocking, our No. 
16 will prcane you. We manufacture “Iron Clads” 
of equal quality and great variety for men, women 
and children. 

Ask for “Iron Clads” at your dealer’s. Lf he can’t 
supply you, send 26 cents for sample pair. State 
style and stze desired. 


Triple Knee Sample Sent FREE. 
COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 








ible amid their habitual surroundings. 





Allcock’s tistexs 


DO YOU USE PLASTERS? 


You want the best, the one that re- 
lieves and cures. Which is it? Allcock’s'! 
Why? Try it, smell it, compare its fine 
aromatic odor with the smell of all other 
plasters. They all smell alike, a nasty, 
sweetish odor because they are made of 
cheap materials. We guarantee All- 
cock’s Porous Plasters to be made of the 
highest-priced and purest of drugs. Don’t 
be buncoed. Get the best—Allcock’s. 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 
Our offer fully ex- SOAPS 
plain in Youth’s 
Companion, Oct. 20th 
and Nov. 24th. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 

The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














THE 


Columbia Zithe 





Increases the joy of home. With its 
clear tones and melodious chords it pro- 
duces music that affords untold pleasure 
to the family circle or to visiting friends. 


sweet. | Music } easy. 
No Teacher or Knowledge of Music Required. 

You simply place the figure-chart under 

the wiresand strike in numerical order the 

wires indicated ; even a child can do this. 
If your music-dealer hasn’t the Columbia 


Zit send to us. No. 3, as illustrated 
above, $6.00, other Nos. $4.00 to $8.00, 
any of which we will send C. O, D., or 


express prepaid on — of price. 700 
extra tunes at 5 cents each. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 














The Phonoharp Co., 317 Broadway, New York City. 














St. Joseph, Michigan. 








Tailor-Made Suits 


Suits and Skirts is now 
ready. We illustrate in 
it all of the newest Paris 
styles, and will mail it 
Free, together with 
samples of materials to 
select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. 
We keep no ready-made 
garments, but make 
everything to order, 
thus giving that touch 
of individuality so much 
to be desired. Our styles 
and materials are ex- 
clusive, and are shown 
by no other firm, The 
mew Spring catalogue 
illustrates a splendid 
assortment of costumes 
and skiris made accord- 
ing to fashion’s latest 
dictates : 





Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck and Pique Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Capes and Jackets for Spring wear. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
ades. We pay express charges everywhere. Our 
ine of samples includes the newest materials, many of 
them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. If, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
gee to send you a full ie of exactly what you wish. 
e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free by return mail, 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


A faultiess 
The hatching 

machine 

for 30 eggs. 


Price $7. Heat and mois- 
ure regulation and ven- 





= one 
the Excelsior Incubator, will be sent 
free to any one naming this paper. 


2 GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Itt. 
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One Cup of —~~—~~—-+ 


LSTO 


Sprinkied into Six Cups Boiling 


ee ‘ Water makes a breakfast 


op y for Five Persons in 
ed 


FIVE MINUTES 










at a total cost of less than 3 cts. 


—— 










A Single Boiler 
or any vessel in 
which you can boil 
water will coo 
perfectly Ralston— 


The Five-Minute Food. © 


Its delicate, distinctive flavor, its healthfulners, 
and its superiority over other cereal foods cau 
it to be indorsed by the Ralston Health Club. 


If your grocer can’t supply you, send us his 
name and 2c. stamp for sample package. 


PURINA MILLS, 803 Gratiot Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











SHAVING 
SOAP 








When you see that sign on a barber shop 
“Williams’ Shaving Soap used here,” you 
need not hesitate to enter. You may be sure 
of a good, clean, comforting, refreshing 
shave. Above all, you are safe from the 
dangers which lurk in cheap, inferior shav- 
ing soaps, 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are used 





Our new Spring cata- | 
logue of Tailor - made | 


by all first-class barbers, and are for sale all 
over the world. 

The J. B, Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 




















HARDY 

U ¢ 
that will blossom this year; all the best 
| Varieties, 25c. each, $2 per 10, $15 per 100. 
Crimson and Yellow Rambler and Memorial 
Roses, 20c. each, 3 for 50c. Japanese Ivy 
(Veitchii), 20c.; Japanese Clematis (Panicu- 
lata), 20c, Catalog free. 


| ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mt. Hope Nurseries. Fifty-ninth Year. 

















There are none so deaf 


as those who won't buy 


; 9. Common E D 
Wilson’s Sense” Ear-Drums 
The only scientific sound-conductors. Invis- 
ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear. 

rs recommend them. Thousands testify 
to their perfection and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 














100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.7% a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for piste—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 


Payment for the Companion, when _sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office oney-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or-an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in « letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are reauired after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the 
strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
» 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


payment of money to 
4 If subscribers do 








INFLUENZA. 


NFLUENZA, or the grip, is an acute 
infectious fever which usually occurs 
in wide-spread epidemics. It travels, 
as cholera formerly did, in waves 
over the world, running generally 
from the east to the west. It attacks 
a very large proportion of the popu- 
‘ lation, especially at the beginning of 

i anepidemic ; then in recurrent years 

: it seizes upon those who have previ- 
ously escaped, and the epidemic does not finally 
die out until nearly every one has suffered its 
miseries. 

Medical writers usually distinguish three forms 
of influenza, according as the nervous, the diges- 
tive, or the catarrhal symptoms predominate ; but 
all constitute one and the same disease, and one 
form may easily pass into another in the course of 
the same attack. 

In a typical case influenza begins suddenly with 
a general ill feeling, headache, pains in the muscles 
and in the back, loss of appetite, and a sense of 
extreme weakness. There may be a hard chill, 
or a succession of slight chills, or a general 
chilly sensation, and soon a high fever declares 
itself. 

The eyes are often congested and sensitive to 
light, the nose runs, there is pain at the root of 
the nose and over the eyes, and all the symptoms 
of a severe cold in the head are experienced. 
The tongue is heavily coated, swallowing is diffi- 
cult or painful, and the voice is hoarse or whis- 
pering. Often there is more or less jaundice. 
The pulse is very rapid and weak, especially 
when the patient stands. 

A peculiar symptom in influenza, one that often 
serves to distinguish it sharply from an ordinary 
cold, is a marked depression of spirits ; the patient 
is plunged in despair, and no amount of argument 
or raillery has any effect on his misery. In some 
severe cases of the so-called nervous form of the 
disease this melancholy is so extreme as to lead 
to attempts at suicide. 

In the gastric form of influenza we find a loathing 
for food, nausea and vomiting, and severe bowel 
troubles. In the respiratory forms, bronchitis 
and especially pneumonia are frequent and dan- 
gerous complications. 

In the treatment of grip we must first remember 
that we are dealing with no ordinary cold, but 
with a severe disease calling for as much care as 
searlet fever*’or pneumonia. The patient must 
not only stay in the house but in bed. All cases 
of grip, whether mild or severe, need a physician’s 
oversight. 





——_o—__—__ 


THE TSAR AND THE DOLLS. 


Everybody knows the story of the wonderful 
Paris dolls carried by Monsieur Faure to the 
little Grand Duchess Olga when he went to St. 
Petersburg. Now comes the story, printed by 
the Philadelphia Post, of the reception given to 
the dolis by the tsar himself. 

* The baby grand duchess was not more fascinated 

than her august father with these extraordinary 
dolls, which carried on a conversation as if 
between mother and child. 

After the princess had spent an hour in their 
society the nurse was obliged to take her to bed, 
and the emperor was left alone with the two 
clever artificial ladies. 

In an adjoining room the empress, Monsieur 
Faure and some ladies and gentlemen of the 
court were talking, when suddenly a strange 
sound, like that of an infernal machine, was 
heard, followed by a loud exclamation. Every- 
body rushed to see what was the matter. There 
was the tsar, safe and sound, but with a dismal 
face, looking at the dolls, which he had partly 
undressed to find out the secrets hidden in their 
bosoms, while the dolls were chattering away as 
if they would never stop. 

The gentle empress quite lost her temper. 
Snatching up the carpeted board on which the 





ladies were standing, she gave it to a gentleman 
near her. 

“Please take it away,” she cried. “It is too 
bad that the emperor spoils everything he 


| touches!” 


But as the tsar looked very penitent, and the 
situation was so funny, she could not help 
laughing. 

“You see how it is,” said the emperor. “Iam 
not even permitted to talk to my own daughter’s 
dolls.” 

At this sally there was a general laugh, and 
peace was restored. 


TRIUMPH OF DUTY. 


“Men,” said Sir Colin Campbell, as that “thin 
red line,” now historic, prepared to receive the 
Russian cavalry, “men, where you fall you must. 
lie until the band corps pick you up. If any man 
leaves the ranks to help a wounded comrade, I’ll 
post his name on the parish church.” The men 
were Highlanders, and posting on the church door 
meant disgrace throughout the parish. Every 
laddie and lassie would turn from a “posted” 
soldier. That remark would have been super- 
fluous to two loving brothers in Chaplain Trum- 
bull’s regiment. He tells the story in his “War 
Memories of a Chaplain.” 


The brothers were moving forward in a charge 
near Kinston, North Carolina; one of them fell 
dead, shot through the heart. His brother, with 
a ery, threw himself on the body. Then as his 
comrades advanced he rose, took his place in the 
ranks and went on in the charge. Patriotism 
triumphed over natural affection. 

On the James River, a Union soldier while in 
the firing line was shot through the body. An 
officer, seeing that the man bad but a little time 
to live, called to two soldiers to carry him to a 
shady place. 

“No, no, colonel!” said the dying man. “That 
would take two men from the front, and every 
man is needed now. I can just as well die here. 
And die there he did. 

“What surpassing love for their country and 
ours,” comments Chaplain Trumbull, “was that 
of these tender-hearted, brave-souled soldiers!” 


EFFECT OF AN ‘“H.” 


A cockney whose name was Ogton, which he, 
following the usage of his class, pronounced 
Hogtown, settled at the beginning of the present 
century in the city of New York, where he did 
business as atrader. His prefixing of the h was 
the occasion of a post-office story, which Dunlap, 
the author of the “History of the Arts of Design,” 
tells. 


Before the clerks of the post-office knew Ogton, 
he called day after aay to inquire if there were 
“any letters for John Hogtown.” 

“None, sir,” was the invariable answer. 

“Very strange!” said he, feeling uneasy about 
the goods he had ordered from England, and the 
bills of exchange he had remitted. 

One day after the usual question, a letters 
for John Hogtown?” his eye, followin e clerk, 
noticed that he was looking among the letters 
beginnin with H. 

**Ollo!” cried he, “‘what are you looking there 
for? I said John Hogtown.” 

“IT know it, sir, and I am looking for John 
Hogtown; and there’s nothing for you.” 

“Nay, nay!” shouted John; “don’t look among 
the haitches, look omong the hoes.” And among 
the O’s were found a pile of letters addressed to 
John Ogton, which had been accumulating for 
many a week. 


CIVILIZING A WASP. 


There have been many odd friendships between 
men and animals, but perhaps the strangest pet 
ever kept, says London Chywms, was a wasp 
which Sir John Lubbock caught in the Spanish 
Pyrenees. 


He began by teaching it to take its meals on 
his hand, and although the — creature was at 
first shy of poing through its table d’héte on such 
an unusually festive board, in a very short time it 
grew to expect to be fed in that way. 

Sir John preserved this pet with the greatest 
care. True, it stung him once, but then it had 
every excuse for doing so. Sir Jobn was examin- 
ing it on a railway journey, and the door being 
opened by a ticket collector, he unceremoniousl 
stuffed the wasp into a bottle, and the outrage 
Spaniard, not feeling quite at home during the 
process, gave him a gentle reminder as to the 
papper way to treat a — 

The wasp was a pet in every sense of the word 
and became so fond of its owner that it allowe 
itself to be stroked. It enjoyed civilization for 
nine months, when it fell ill, and although Sir 
John did all he could to prolong its life, it died. 
Many wasps have been under Sir John’s observa- 
tion, but he has never had another pet like this 
one. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


Everything, even a magnificent cathedral, has 
to be regarded from the point of view of the 
beholder. A London paper says that two country 
girls, who acted as if they might be enjoying 
a holiday from domestic service, were lately 
observed walking down the aisles of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


Under the great dome one of them stood and 
gees around her with an air of such wonder that 

er silence conveyed the impression that her 
probably limited vocabulary did not furnish her 
with words to convey her impressions. 

“Oh, dear, Sarah!” she presently exclaimed, 
= this place take a long time to sweep 
out!” 


EXPLAINING IT. 


“Now,” said the physician who was examining 
an applicant for life insurance, “I shall have to 
ascertain your chest expansion.” 

“My what?” asked the applicant. 

“Your chest expansion.” 

“He means,” interposed a friend who had come 
in with him, “the difference between what you 
measure when — chest isn’t inflated and what 
you measure when it is inflated.” 

“Oh,” said the applicant, beginning dimly to 
understand. “Ten years ago I measured around 
here” —indicating his rotund stomach—“onl 
thirty-two inches. I measure forty-eight now. 
= what you call my chest expansion is sixteen 

es. 
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To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” (Adv. 
BUY 


your WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
t the most 


can ge’ 
factory 














KAYSER & ALLMAN, 





1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa. 


DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its Ex- 
cessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place 
and indispensable in the kitchen and 
for cooking and washing purposes, but 
it was never intended for a medicine, 
and people who use it as such will some 
day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda 
to relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a 
habit which thousands of people prac- 
tise almost daily, and one which is 
fraught with danger; moreover, the 
soda only gives temporary relief, and in 
the end the stomach trouble gets worse 
and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels, 
and cases are on record where it accumu- 
lated in the intestines, causing death by 
inflammation or peritonitis. 

Doctor Harlandson recommends, as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia), an excellent prepara- 
tion sold by druggists under the name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These 
tablets are large 20-grain lozenges, very 
pleasant to taste and contain the natural 
acids, peptones and digestive elements 
essential to good digestion, and when 
taken after meals they digest the food 
perfectly and promptly before it has 
time to ferment, sour and poison the 
blood and nervous system. 

Doctor Wuerth states that he invaria- 
bly uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in 
all cases of stomach ietnnaeaetibe and 
finds them a certain cure, not only for 
sour stomach, but by promptly digesting 
the food they create a healthy appetite, 
increase flesh and strengthen the action 
of the heart and liver. They are not a 
cathartic, but intended only for stomach 
diseases and weakness, and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
eancer of the stomach. All druggists 
sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 
cents per package. 

A little book describing all forms of 
stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
free by addressing the F. A. Stuart Co. of 











Marshall, Michigan. 
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WE NO LONGER SUPPLY 


SEEDS 10° DEALERs. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything “tie Garden. 


**Everything for the Garden”? is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9x Il inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Ag New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods ‘selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETERHENDERSON:Co. 
57 CORTLANDT S™TNEW YORK. 
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Boys and Girls! 


To introduce our Silver 5 
Polish into the families of 
your neighborhood we will 
give you if you will sell for us ; 
only 18 ka, at 10c, ; 

your choice of one of 


































d Outfit, Foot Ball Striicing 
one of the many things descri in our Pre- 
mium List, which we send free with every order. 5 
Send your full address ; we forward goods, all % 
Bornes are id. When you have sold the polish 
remit us the $1.80 and we will forward the premium 
you select at once. 4 
A. E. ANDERSON CO., 36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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further. 
with Pearline is so easy and so 
economical, she really couldn’t afford 
to risk anything else. 


Millions sing the praises of Pearline. 


**I wouldn’t do without Pearline ; I wouldn’t if I could. 
I couldn’t do without Pearline; I couldn’t if I would.” 


(Contributed by a Pearline admirer.) 


She means to say that should a washing medi- 
um be invented that would equal 
Pearline in labor-saving and 
harmlessness, she would still stick 
to Pearline. 


She feels it isn't worth 
to consider that possibility 
As things are now, washing 





This is a Genuine Watch 





Watches 





forBoys 


and Girls 
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Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 ( 


packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 10 cents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















/VUBIAN 


FastBlack Linings-Wil/not Gock 


Established 40 Years. This cut is about Half actual Siz- 







For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. 

Look for Name on Selvedge. 





























and Dress Foundations 


Dress Linings 


Resembles the ‘best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fasmonable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 


| 
| 
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Shylock Among the Animals. 


A student and recorder of the folk-lore of the 
Indians of Brazil has found current among those 
people a story which is a very curious and 
amusing variant of the Shakespearean story of | 


the “Merchant of Venice.” It relates that once 
the monkey and the jaguar met. The jaguar 
had a bunch of luscious plantains which the 
monkey craved. 

“Please give me some plantains,”’ he said. 

“All right,” said the jaguar, “I will give you 
the plantains provided you catch a fawn for me.” 

“It’s a bargain,’”’ answered the monkey. 

“But,” said the jaguar, “if you don’t get the 
fawn, you must let me bite a mouthful out of 
you.” 

“Agreed,” said the monkey. 

The monkey took and ate the plantains, and 
forgot all about the fawn. One day the jaguar 
met the monkey, and said: 

“What about that fawn you were going to 
catch for me?”’ 

“Oh, I forgot about it,’ said the monkey. 

“Then I will take the pay for the plantains 
out of your hide,” said the jaguar. 

“You can’t do that unless the peccary gives 
the judgment,” said the monkey. The peccary 
is the umpire among these animals. The pec- 
cary was called in, and after hearing the evidence, 
said: 

“Tt seems all right enough, only this: How 
am I to make out what is the exact size of a 
jaguar’s mouthful, and also, where is he to bite? 
I think the matter will have to be referred to the 
big snake.” 

The big snake, noted for his wisdom, took the 
matter under consideration, and finally pro- 
nounced judgment, which was that he would 
have to swallow the monkey, the jaguar and the 


peccary. This judgment he proceeded to execute | the 


on the spot, and did execute so far as the jaguar 
and the peccary were concerned ; but the monkey, 
being nimble and a great climber, escaped by 
running up a forest vine that would not hold the 
snake. 
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A Nantucket Last Will and 
Testament. 


A correspondent of the Albany Law Journal 
who spends his summers on the island of Nan- 
tucket, whcre once the inhabitants were very 
nautical in their language and have always been 
original and characteristic in their ways, has 
unearthed and published in the journal mentioned 
an old will which was duly made and executed 
at ’Sconset, on that island. The will was dated 
at ’Sconset, May 30, 1841, and began as follows: 

“I, Obed Gardner, master mariner, now livin 
at ’Sconset write down this will 

“Ttem. I have cruised with my wife, Huldy 
Jane since 1811. We signed articles in town 
before the preacher on Independence Day. I 
want her and my oldest son Jotham to be Cap- 
tain and mate in bringin to port whatever I leave 
and to see that every one of the crew gets the 
lay as writ down on this paper. I put mother 
in command. I know sheel be Captain any 
way, for six months after we started on our life 
cruise I found out that I was mate and she was 
master. I don’t mean that she ever mutinied, 
but I no that whenever we didn’t agree she 
always manoovred to windward. May be it is 
all right for she could sail closer to wind than I 
could.” 

After the bequest of an interest in the ship 
Nancy Rotch, then somewhere on the seas, to 
his son Jotham, the captain’s will went on: 

“Item. I want mother to have the houseon 
Union Street until she goes aloft. Then I want 
it to go to the children in equal lays and if any 
child dies I want the lay of the parent to go to 
the parents young ones, but I dont want my 
daughter Belindy to have anything as long as 
her husband is livin. He is a lubber, but she 
has been cruisin with him for years. I havent 
got anything partickler agin him but he doesnt 
no how to navigate the sea of life. I do believe 
if he wanted to stop a leak board ship it would 
be just Jike him to go into the hold with an 
auger and bore a hole threw the plankin to let 
the bilge water out into the sea. 

“But Belindy likes him. Thats just like a 
woman. If I should give the lay out-and-out to 
her, I am afraid her husband would manoover 
to get it. So I want mother and Jotham to put 
it out at interest, and give what comes out of it to 
her until her husband ships for a corpse below 
decks in the grave yard. Then she can take the 
lay and do what she wants to with it.” 

The will went on to cut his son “Ezry” out 
without a shilling because he had been disobe- 
dient and refractory, and had run away to sea 
and to China. Then there was another item: 

“I want mother and Jotham to settle up things 
as soon as they can break bulk and make a fair 
divide between the children. But dont forget 
what I have writ down about mother and 
Belindy. I dont think Belindy’s husband will 
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make any fuss about the way I have taken care 
of her unless she runs head on to the shoals of a 
lawyer’s office. Then look out for squalls. I 
hope sheel stand off if she sees a lawyer comin 
thort her bows.” 

The will was witnessed by Jethro Coffin, 2d, 
Eleazur Paddack and Shubael Starbuck, but it 
was never presented in court for probate because 
the turn of events made it unnecessary. Belindy’s 
husband was drowned by the upsetting of his 
dory on Miacomet Rip. And one day, when 
Captain Obed was still in good health, the family 
were happily surprised by the return of “‘Ezry,”’ 
who had prospered greatly in China, and who 
had come home to visit the family and make 
amends for past shortcomings. 

No one was more delighted to see Ezra than 
Captain Obed. There was a love-feast. The 
Nancy Rotch returned, and was sold for a 
good price. When Captain Obed died, Ezra 
suggested that his father’s entire estate should 
go to his mother during her life, and papers were 
executed to that end. She enjoyed the revenue 
of it, and also other funds given her by Ezra, 
and when she died, at the age of ninety-two, 
the estate was sold and the proceeds given to the 
children, except that Ezra gave his “lay” to 
Belinda’s oldest boy, who had been named after 
him. 

aS 


Human, After All. 


The members of the Lonsdale Club had been 
discussing “‘Compliments and Flattery” with 
great animation for half an hour, and had arrived 
at many varied conclusions. 


“I’m sure a well-timed eines is often 
helpful to a di or self-distrustful per- 
son,” said a timid little woman, from the corner 
where she 

“That may be true on rare occasions,” said 
Mrs. Bishop, the “fluent speaker” of the club; 
“but I consider compliments very dangerous, 
from their tendency to develop into flattery.’’ 

“Of course fi: is very insincere,” itted 
the timid soul from the corner. 

“Insincere! It is insulting !”’ said the fluent 
one, with dilated nostrils. “I never indulge in 
anything that could be construed as flattery, no 
matter how great temptations I may have!’ 

She was so firm superior in her aspect that 

other members of the Lonsdale Club guiltily 
realized their own failures to maintain as high a 
standard, and the timid woman in the corner 
was heartily ashamed. The arrival of coffee 
and sandwiches was welcomed as a happy relief 
from despondent thoughts. 

“This is delicious, my dear,” said the virtuous 
Mrs. Bishop to her hostess. “But then, your 
coffee is soos delicious. I never drink a cup 
of coffee that I am not reminded of you!’ 

Then the other members of the Lonsdale Club 
ceased to feel oppressed by sI and took 
heart of grace as they sipped their coffee without 
comments, and some one murmured to the timid 
soul, “Pride goeth before a fall.’ 
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All Borrowed. 


A truly shiftless family cannot imagine a 
scheme of existence which does not include 
a liberal system of borrowing right and left, 
wherever there is anything to be borrowed. 


“Why didn’t you come to school yesterday, 
Maggie?’ asked a teacher of one of her pupils, a 

ight-eyed Lrish child. 

“Tim, he had my mittens, m’am, and ’twas too 
cold for me to come without ’em, mother said.” 

“Why, how did that pen?” asked the 
teacher, turning to Tim, who was also in her 


class. 

“Oh, he just borryed them off me till he had 
= new ones from father,” hastily interposed 
Maggie. 

“Same as Terence borryed my boots last week 
whilst 7) own. —_ ee ——- Ay 
handsomely. aggie’s io ittle girl, an 
I’d not take her mittens ’less I needed them.” 

“Does your mother like to have you borrow 
each other’s things this way ?’’ asked the teacher, 
endeavoring to preserve a severe expression of 
countenance. 

“Mother, ma’am!”’ cried little Maggie, in a 
voice as shrill as was consistent with her respect 
for “the teacher.”” “Why, when mother takes 
a notion to be going out, borrys my scarf off 
me, and Sister Cely’s hood off her, and Sister 
Agnes’s coat off her, and the whole of us have 
to stay at home!” 

After which the teacher thought it wise to 
forbear further questioning. 
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Naval Anecdotes. 


The Rev. Dr. Royce, chaplain of Admiral 
Sampson’s flag-ship, the New York, gave an 


informal talk at Hartford, in which he told | 


several interesting stories of his experiences 
during’the war. 
When Admiral Sampson returned from San 


Juan the press boats were about the vessel, and | 


the Journal reporter shouted, “Admiral, where 
did, you leave your fleet, sir?” ‘“‘At sea,” was 
the laconic reply, and that was all the information 
to be had. 

At the bombardment of San Juan, Lieutenant 
Hobson was the only officer in full dress uniform 
on the deck of the New York, and he made 
himself useful going outside to watch the effect 
of the shells and in giving the officers points as 
to the range. “The man absolutely knows no 
fear, and he exposed himself quite recklessly.’ 

An amusing instance connected with the fleet 
was a long chase after a vessel flying an unknown 

until when it was within range it was found 
to have a long streamer labeled the New York 
Sun, and over the stern a British flag. ‘Think 
of it,” said Doctor Royce, “the New York Sun 
flying a British flag; but it was all right. The 
boat was trying to sneak into New Haven and 
get some news.” : 


HE PERFECTED INCUBATOR. Cash, instalment or 
rented. 4c. for cata. H. D. Moulton, Taunton, Mass. 


STAM 100 dif.rareChina, Shanghai, Deccan, Borneo, 
ete., 0c. £st. 1881. E. A. Dresser, Salem, ‘ 


IGHEST PRICE paid for KAW SKINS. 
H. Crine, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Trial Free. 


To convince youof themeritsof 














® EUREKA / 
a HEADACHE A324 
CURE | 
. we willsend toany address atrial package free 
of this wonderful and harmless cure. It will 
cure the worst headaches. First try this free 
4 package; then you’ll buy the 25-cent box. For 


sale by all druggists. wv 
EUREKA HEADACHE CURE CO., Concord, N. H. aL 





How a Boston Girl Looks 





COPYRIGHTED, 1898. 


BY A. J. LLOYD & CO. 


IN A PAIR OF 


Lloyd’s Glasses. 


You can’t tell by this cut, but you can at a. gianee at 


an 8 x 10 photograph of this girl, which we 
free, if you are interested. Call or write. 
Your Glasses adjusted FREE at our store. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 Wi Street, Boston. 
Established 1870. Branch: 454 Boylston St. 


HOME-MADE 


Preserves. 


Made from the choicest fruits 
in their season. 


Years of experience and intelligent ex- 
perimenting have enabled us to furnish 
preserves fully equal in purity and 
flavor to those you put up yourself. 
Our large facilities allow us to place 
them on the market at prices with- 

e reach of all. We pack 
them in stone crocks glazed on 
the inside, which do not ab- 
sorb the fruit flavors and are 
very useful when emptied. 
Apricot, Damson, Strawberry, 
Peach, Pineapple, Quince. 


give you 
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THIS IS THE 


Cyphers Incubator 


That attracted so much attention 
at the recent Boston Poultry Show. 
No Moisture Used. 
Our 136-page Illus. Catalogue 
and Guide to Poultry Culture 
sent for loc. Circulars free. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 
Box C, Wayland, N. Y. 














is the only tea that should 
be taken into the system. 

Poor tea is not economical 
even if it is cheap. 

Tea that contains injuri- 
ous aduiterations and ingre- 
dients is bound to cause 
trouble sooner or later with 
the digestive organs. 

Chase & Sanborn’s 

Package Teas 











They 


are the best that money can 


are guaranteed pure. 


buy, and as they are packed 
in airtight, leaded forms, 
adulteration is impossible. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 











LAFAYETTE. 





From One Who Saw Him 


The following extract from a letter recently received by us will be of great interest 
to all Americans. Referring to our Picture of Lafayette, Mrs. Middleton says: 


“ I is by far the BEST LIKENESS of him when he was in this country 
in 1824, at which time I had the pleasure of SEEING AND SPEAKING with 
him at the house of Ex-President John Adams, at Quincy, Mass. 


I recognized 


the portrait instantly, though I was but nine years old at the time I met him.”’ 
December 31, 1898. 


Mrs. N. R. MIDDLETON, Bristol, R. I. 
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WASHINGTON. 





. Lhis is a Lafayette Year... 








Every schoolhouse in the country and every family should have one of these true 
portraits of Lafayette. Its size is 14x 18 inches. It has just been published by us. As 
our contribution toward a greater interest in the life and character of Lafayette, we will 
for the next 60 davs mail, post-paid, one of these portraits together with a companion 
portrait of Washington, the same size, to any 
19 cents in postage-stamps. We will also enclose Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 


PERRY MASON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


in the country on receiot of only 
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LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
SN SE To TRE ETEEAEN 


Eudlies’ Night 


You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 








at the Club revealed to 
my Wife the superiority of 


Union Club 
COFFEE. 


y 
I’ve had to buy it for home use | 


ever since. 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 










See 









John Pearson & Son Pilot Bread. 


Joun Pearson & Son Brancw, National Biscuit Co., NewsuryPoRT, Mass. 

















Made by a new and original process, whereby we preserve the natural 






flavor of the fruits just as Nature flavored them. They give your food a tone 
entirely different from that produced by the chemicals and water combinations 


so largely sold for flavoring. 


It has taken us years to perfect the process by 


which we convert these fruits in Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, and the secret’s 
ours; but the results are yours at no extra cost. When you need extracts 
simply decline others that your grocer may offer and insist on Baker’s. 


In honest, full measure 
bottles , 


Use but half as much 
as of other extracts, 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 








































<=> Pure Leaf 


LARD 


Brings Success in Pastry. 
Aas P. Sourre & Co., Boston. 





























Makers of Arlington Sausages. 
Curers of Squire’s Hams and Breakfast Bacon. 
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BABY’S PERFECT FOOD. 
Robinson’s 


Barley. 


Over 70 Years’ 


Reputation. 


ONE-POUND CANS, 


25c. 


“ 


Druggists 
and 















Shawmut Soap 





The Woman Who Uses 


not only gets through her work 
early and has time to read, but 
we furnish her good reading mat- 


te'— ONE HUNDRED 
Choice Books Free 

















> for Soap Wrappers saved and 
sent tous. A list of Books 
on every Wrapper but no _* 
soap-advertising on Books. — ‘mat’ ; 
You must use soap ; begin using Shawmut Soap and supply your home , 

with these popular and standard works ; there’s enjoyment and education in ’ 
( 





them. Buy one cake of Shawmut Soap and see the list of Books we offer— 
and try the Soap ; you’ll not wonder that we call it “(Queen of the Kitchen.’’ 
Your Grocer keeps if or can get it for you. Ask him. 


JAS. F. MORSE & CoO., Boston, Mass. 
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THERE is no other single grain crop that equals. the 
annual ingathering of Wheat. It is a crop wonderfully 
adapted to almost every climate and condition on the parts 
ot the earth habitable by man. It is clear from this that 


‘ii’, Wheat was intended to be man’s greatest food—the ‘‘staff 
y J yg of life’ indeed. Wheat contains all the food properties 


~ that there are and all could get, suited for nutri- 


' you 
tion, if you ate all the kinds of food in existence. 


But to secure these properties and in their proper pro- 
portion you must use the whole of the grain. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


are made from the whole of the wheat and by a process that 
does not‘disturb the natural .proportions of its various 
elements. They are invariably fi fight—but not by aid of 
yeast Or any such thing, but by the wheat’s own inherent 
leavening power. They are thoroughly cooked and Teady 


for immediate use or can be combined with fruits, fish, vegetables, etc., in more than 200 ways, told in our 


book, 


“THE VITAL QUESTION,” 
Order a Box and Try Them. 


Any grocer can supply Shredded Wheat: Biscuit. 
SHREDDED WHEAT CO., Worcester, Mass. 

















Is just the thing to use when clean- 
ing up in a well-furnished room. 

It is always applied in the form 
> of a lather which requires little water, 

avoiding muss and slops. Neither 
is there any dust created to settle on 
the furniture. The ornaments, the paint, 
the windows and mirrors, can all be thoroughly cleaned 
or polished with the least inconvenience and without 
being scratched or injured. Grocers Sell It. 





















